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THE WILL. 


BY J. A. SYMONDS. 





Blame not the times in which we live, 

Nor Fortune, frail and fugitive ; 

Blame not thy parents, nor the rule 

Of vice or wrong once learned at school,— 
But blame thyself, O man! 


Although both heaven and earth combined 
To mould thy flesh and form thy mind, 
In spite of science, spite of fate, 
The judge within thee, soon or late, 
Will blame but thee, O man! 


Say not, “I would, but could not,—He 
Should bear the blame who fashioned me,— 
Call you mere change of motive choice?” 
Scorning such pleas, the inner voice 

Cries, ‘Thine the deed, O man!” 


++ 
+e 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Official statistics have just been pre- 
sented in the British Parliament, showing 





cipal and county suffrage. There are now 


land and Wales. Not one of them has be- 


Mr. Gladstone says that they have exer- 


with great advantage.” 


—*o+ 


Seventy-four woman suffrage petitions 
have been sent in to the Massachusetts 
Legislature this year, signed by 2,908 
women and 1,603 men; in all by 4,511 cit- 
izens of the State over twenty-one years 
of age, and residing in fifty-three cities 
and towns. 

————_——_0o—___——_——_- 

In India the Nizam’s Government has 
decided to appoint two women as legal 
commissioners for the purpose of taking 
the evidence of the inmates of zenanas, 
who cannot, according to Hindoo notions 
of propriety, come into court or give their 
evidence in public. The two ladies are to 
receive a handsome salary, and they will 
earn it, for they will have to be persons 
who understand not only law, but also the 
Urdu, Persian, Arabic and English lan- 


guages. ae 


The trustees of the insane hospital at 
St. Peters, Minn., have appointed a woman 
assistant physician, Dr. Elizabeth C. Mal- 
lison, a graduate of the Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania in 1877. She went 
from private practice in Brattleboro, Vt., 
and is a New Englander by birth. 


++ 
*~?o+ 


The woman suffrage bill in North Dakota 
passed the Senate, but was lost in the 
House by a narrow majority. A change 
of six votes would have carried it. Woman 
suffrage, which used to be promptly de- 
feated by overwhelming majorities in 
every Legislature where it showed its 
head, is becoming harder and harder to 
kill, and every now and then wins a vic- 
tery somewhere. These gains are generally 
small, but they are significant as showing 
the changed drift of public opinion. 


a 


At the Universalist ministers’ meeting 
in Boston, last Monday, the following res- 
Olution, introduced by Rev. Mr. Bowles, | 
Was adopted with only one dissenting vote : 

Whereas, the women of this Commonwealth 
are unjustly withheld from exercising the right 
of suffrage in municipal affairs, while taxed upon 
all assessable property, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting of 
Universalist ministers of Massachusetts that the 














present legislature should grant full municipal lic.” He also cites as authorities Morgan’s 


suffrage to the women of this State upon the 
same terms as to men. 


7~eo+ 


In its report of the March town meeting 
in Winthrop, Mass., the Winthrop Visitor 
says: 

‘*A pleasant episode of the afternoon was 
the appearance of fourteen women, who, 
without sound of trumpets or waving of 
banners, marched into the hall; walked 
past the box into which their brothers, 
husbands, fathers and sons had dropped a 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ ballot on the question of 
liquor selling in Winthrop,—walked past, 
but did not attempt to express their wishes 
on that question, in which they were all 
interested; walked past the box in which 
the ballots for various town officers were 
placed—oflicials who were to assess and 
spend the taxes which these women paid ; 
but they made no attempt to express their 
preference here, for they knew it would 
not be allowed ;—but before a smaller box 
they halted, and when their names had 
been checked by the moderator, they put 
in a ballot for school committee, and then 
quietly withdrew. How long, O men of 
Massachusetts, how long! But this is an 
account of the town election, and a word 
which looks like an appeal for full suf- 
frage for women is out of place here.” 


This graphic picture might serve for 
many towns besides Winthrop, and for 
many States besides Massachusetts. 





++ 


A singular woman suffrage petition is in 
preparation in England. It is to be signed 
by the survivors of the 1,499 persons who 
signed the first suffrage petition presented 
in Parliament by John Stuart Mill in 1866. 
About 100 of these are known to be still 
living. Many cannot be traced, and a few, 
like Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, have gone over 
to the enemy. Among the signers to the 
historic petition were Mary Somerville and 
two of her daughters. 





+++ 
7~o+ 


The Woman’s Cycle gives a pleasing pic- 
ture of Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler, wife of 
the South Dakota congressman, Major 
Pickler, who was the chief champion of 
the woman suffrage bill in the Dakota 
Legislature. Mrs. Pickler, from her home 
in Washington, D. C., is taking an active 
part in the suffrage campaign. The Cycle 
says: 

‘She and her husband live in a quiet 
way in lodgings near the capitol. About 
her desk are great piles of documents to be 
sent out to her State, and the moment the 
room is cleared of men wanting post- 
offices, and the mending is done, she takes 
up her pen and addresses bundles until the 
baby either wakes up or becomes tired of 
amusing himself.” 


+++ 
+?e+ 





Kansas seems to have good success with 
Congressional District Suffrage conven- 
tions. The latest was held in Atchison, 
March 4 and 5, in the Christian Church. 
Mrs. Ruth F. Durgan, president of the 
District, presided. The opening address 
on the afternoon of the 4th was made by 
Miss Augusta Knower, District secretary, 
and the usual committees were appointed. 
At the evening session, Mrs. Durgan read 
a paper, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw gave a 
lecture, which called forth from the Atchi- 
son Patriot the succinct comment, ‘*Rev. 
Shaw can make a better speech than half 
the man orators of the country.” Miss 
Shaw made the principal speech on the 
second evening, and there were addresses 
by J. W. Fisher and Dr. Hamilton, and a 
letter of greeting from Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, president of the Kansas E. S. A. 
The Atchison Champion says, ‘‘The audi- 
ence was even larger than the first night, 
and all left well satisfied.” Judging from 
the comments of the local press, the meet- 
ing was regarded as an entire success, and 
must have done much good. 


+++ 
*e+ 


LEGAL POSITION OF INDIAN WOMEN. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, who writes 
from New Orleans to the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, justly commending the researches of 
Miss Alice Fletcher in regard to the posi- 
tion of Indian women, may like to be re- 
ferred to other authorities in the same di- 
rection. The highest authority in this 
country, perhaps, in regard to the social 
condition of the aborigines, is Mr. Lucien 
Carr, assistant curator of the Peabody Mu- 
seum at Cambridge, and he has stated his 
views on the subject very fully in a paper 
on **The Mounds of the Mississippi Valley 
Historically Considered,” in Vol. LI. of 
Prof. Shaler’s “‘Kentucky Geological Sur- 
vey.” His conclusion is (p. 20): ‘Some 
of their (the Iroquis’) regulations, notably 
those in regard to the property of married 
women, might be copied with advantage 
in some of the States of our favored Repub- 








| “League of the [roquois,” p. 326 (Roches- 
ter, 1851), and Schoolcraft’s ‘Notes on the | 


Iroquois,” p. 88 (New York, 1846). 
T. W. H. 





ooo 


WHY AND WHEREFORE. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, in the National- 
ist, says: 


It tickles our sense of the ridiculous to 
hear a person assert conflicting and ir- 
reconcilable views; and especially is this 
funny, when done with the obstinacy of 
one who is sure he knows, and the fact 
that he is unconscious of his own absurdity 
adds to the amusement, while at the same 
time it excites our impatience that he can- 
not perceive what is so clear. 

Thus nothing can be more funnily 
exasperating than mankind’s authorita- 
tive and discordant utterances concerning 
woman. Such a profound jumble as they 
are: ‘*‘Woman is angelic; woman shows 
wisdom in matters requiring judgment; 
woman is unfit for council; woman’s 
moral perceptions are keener than man’s; 
while man is putting on the boots of 
reason, woman flies to the goal with her 
wings of intuition; woman is to be blamed 
for the larger part of man’s misdoings; 
woman’s nature is not susceptible of high 
cultivation; all that he was he owed to 
his mother; woman excels in organiz- 
ing and conducting philanthropic work; 
woman has no soul; very little informa- 
tion will suffice for woman’s vocation; 
woman has solemn responsibilities, even 
the training up of children for life in this 
world and in the next; it is sufficient for 
woman that she can be skilful with her 
needle, a good housekeeper and a stayer 
at home, but man needs every facility for 
developing his powers of mind; the little 
that woman has accomplished in the world 
compared with what man has accom- 
plished shows how inferior is woman to 
man; woman forms the citizen, guides the 
republic,—and so on ad nauseam. 

The **Ten Qualifications for a Wife” are 
thus stated: good temper 4, good sense 2, 
wit 1, beauty 1, remainder to be divided 
among fortune, connections, education, 
accomplishments, family, and so on; not 
one of which is entitled to the value of an 
integer. The amount of good temper re- 
quired is unpleasantly suggestive; still, 
credit is due the writer for his honesty. 
His belief in woman’s @mall need of edu- 
cation is the same which has always stood 
in the way of her advancement. Most of 
the opportunities now permitted her have 
been gained by a march of conquest with 
a skirmish at every post. But through it 
all the enemy has ever sounded the cry— 
Oh, woman’s vast influence! Woman’s 
solemn responsibilities !—never perceiving 
that forming the citizen and guiding the 
republic demand the development of her 
highest faculties. If we suppose that her 
declared natural superiority (notwith- 
standing her declared natural inferiority) 
has been thought sufficient unto these high 
duties,— 

‘For he was from the unorganized dirt unfolded, 
But she came forth from clay which life before 
had moulded,” — 


we are driven from such supposition by the 
following dictum of one of the early 
fathers: ‘‘What is woman but an enemy 
of friendship, an unavoidable punishment, 
a necessary evil, a natural temptation, a 
desirable affliction, a constantly flowing 
source of tears, a wicked work of nature 
covered over with a shining coat of var- 
nish?” Says another: *“‘Do you know 
that each of you isan Eve? You are the 
devil's gateway. You are she who per- 
suaded him whom the devil was not valiant 
enough toattack. You destroyed so easily 
God’s image, Man!” 

These ideas of the early fathers are 
somewhat inconsistent with that exalta- 
tion of woman claimed for Christianity. 
Indeed, they seem to have regarded her 
chiefly as a means of degradation to man, 
a means which should be kept from his 
path very much as temperance reformers 
would remove the saloon. It was on this 
ground that women were ordered to be 
stayers at home, not to appear unveiled, 
to leave ornaments alone, and even to 
make themselves unattractive. ‘Natural 
grace must be obliterated by concealment, 
as being dangerous to the beholder’s 
eye.” 

Vand it is this poor, innocent, weaklin 

man, on whose account one half o 

humanity has been remanded into ob- 
scurity, and for whom a whole continent, 
so to speak, labors to remove liquor temp- 
tations—it is he, even he, who assumes to 
be the guide and ruler of woman. Being 
at one and the same time the institutor of 
the office, the selector of the candidate, 
the candidate, the elector, and the incum- 
bent, he proceeds according to his Mahom- 
medan, or his Buddhistic, or his Christian, 
or his Hebrew, or his savage, or his civilized 
ideas to mark out woman's sphere,—tell 
her what are her duties, her needs, her 
capabilities; how to be womanly, how she 
can make him happy, what in her will 
meet his approval, in what ways she can 
serve him, what he will and will not allow 
her to do, how much knowledge he will 
allow her to acquire. He has constructed 
her creeds for her, and mapped out her 
heaven and hell. He has made her his 
toy and his slave. He has made himself 
her law-maker, judge, jury, jailer and ex- 
ecutioner. He has burnt her, put her to 
torture, given her to wild beasts, and 
hrown her into the water by the hundred 
ackfuls. He has been her sole attendant 
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in imprisonment, has had sole charge 
of every public institution in which woman 
has been placed. 

But his permission to learn to read 
opened the big outer door and let her into 
the vast fields of knowledge, where she 
pressed eagerly forward, by no means 
content with browsing round the edges. 
Perceiving his mistake, he hastened to rope 
off the higher paths and to shut and lock 
the little inside gates leading to the pro- 
fessions, and to put up warning placards: 
“Danger!” “This ground entirely pre- 
empted by men!” ‘Lions in this path!” 
‘“*‘No woman need apply.” ‘Politics! A 


corrupt and vile institution we use for | 


governing the country. Managed wholly 
by, and suited only to, man.” ‘Pulpit! 
Women strictly forbidden to enter this 
path. (See If Cor. 14:34,—‘Let your 
women keep silence in the churches.’)” 

The writings of the fathers throw much 
light on this text so long ecclesiastically 
used to prevent women from speaking in 
public and especially from speaking fo a 
pulpit. Man’s conscience is exceedingly 
tender on this point. But what a funny 
conscience to be so tender in one spot and 
so toughelsewhere! The text, ‘‘I suffer not 
a woman to teach,” glances off harmless 
while he proceeds to call the womanly 
host from their appropriate sphere to go 
forth, unveiled, as teachers in Sunday 
schools, public day and evening schools, 
and mission schools far across the sea. 
Other texts fall equally harmless: “*Owe 
no man anything.” ‘‘Sell all and give to the 

oor.” ‘Give to every man that asketh.” 
“Of him that taketh away thy goods, ask 
them not again.” 

It is fortunate that scripture interpreta- 
tion is only for man, as woman guided 
only by her own light might suppose it 
just as wicked for a person to try to re- 
claim his property, or to incur debt, or 
to refuse to give, or refuse to lend, or per- 
mit any one to sue a man at law, as for 
him not to stop a woman from speaking. 
She might even ask why an injunction laid 
on the women of Judea nearly two thousand 
years ago should concern the women of 
America to-day. There is one text, how- 
ever, which seems to confound even the 
wisdom of man,—‘*Wives be subject unto 
your husbands as unto the Lord.” Plain 
and comprehensive, it requires no expla- 
nations from commentators and councils 
whose prolonged labors settle what is 
Bible. But shall a woman obey her hus- 
band to do wrong? Of coursé not. How 
will she know wrong from right? By her 
conscience. But the right to obey her con- 
science gives her the right of decision, and 
the right of decision makes the text of no 
avail, and if one text can be set aside, just 
as well can another. Were this not an 
age of unreason one might ask, since 
woman is an accountable being, why 
should she not interpret Scripture for her- 
self and be her own guide and director? 
Why abide by man’s decisions? Because 
she always has thus abided, would be the 
true answer. For it is assuredly true that 
the world thus far has been man’s. The 
whole world of humanity has been regu- 
lated by the opinions of that half of it in 
matters of education, the decisions of that 
half of it in matters of duty, the inspira- 
tion of that half of it in matters of religion, 
the justice (?) of that half of it as em- 
bodied in laws, the wisdom (?) of that 
half of it in the management of criminals, 
paupers and the insane. 

Some time the world will be awak- 
ened by the dawning light of the ages 
shimtng in its face, and will see the why 
and the wherefore of its chaotic condition, 
and the reason thus revealed will be this, 
namely,—that the world has been trying 
to get on with only one half of itself; the 
two parts are unlike and it takes both to 
make the complete whole. We read that 
Man was created male and female and to 
them” was given dominion. Co-operation, 
then, is the divine ordering, and what God 
hath joined let no man put asunder. The 
scriptural assertion that it is ‘not well for 
man to be alone,” has been assumed to 
mean that man, poor fellow, might be 
lonesome and need help, and therefore 
woman was created for his service and to 
make things pleasant forhim. By a more 
sensible interpretation, it would mean that 
to carry on its affairs the world needs 
both parts of the ‘‘them” just spoken of. 
Each having its own special qualities, it is 
not well that the masculine element or 
man part be left alone in—we will say 
in the planning and workin 


stitutions where both sexes are confined, 
in conducting newspapers (these going 
into families), in the management of crim- 
inals, in making the laws, in choice of 

ublic officials, in pw for the poor, and 
os all means man should not be left alone 
in the ministry. For as every human 
being stands in equal relation to the 
Divine Omnipresence we call God, woman, 
equally with man, is likely to be made 
a medium of divine inspiration, and 
“Quench not the Spirit” is as binding a 
text as any other. The pulpit everywhere 
is lamenting its own inefficiency. Let it 
call in the reserves. Let it avail itself of 
that superiority in moral perception, of 
the spiritual vision, of the genius for 
planning, of the skill in adaptation, of the 
intuition, the patience, sympathy, warm- 
heartedness, love, devotion, tenderness, 
energy, enthusiasm, earnestness, persis- 
tency declared by man to belong to woman 
by nature. With these, plus the special 
preparation and helpful conditions ac- 


corded to man, the pulpit would gain in | 


her a powerful ally, and some unused and 
misused womanly activities would be 
turned to good account. 


of school | 
systems, in the management of public in- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE will deliver a series 
of twenty lectures in the principal West- 
ern cities next fall. 


CLARA BARTON has investigated the suf- 
fering in South Dakota, and says that 
there is urgent need of immediate help. 


Mrs. Ipa A. Harper, who is regarded 
as one of the best women journalists in 
Indiana, recently succeeded to the manag- 
ing editorship of the Terre Haute (Ind.) 
News. 


CATHERINE COLE, of the New Orleans 
Picayune, says that in education, in philan- 
thropic work, and in the matter of earning 
a living, women have a better chance in 
Mississippi than anywhere else in the 
Union. 


Miss H. D. E. Haut, of Kiowa, Kan., 
has become associate editor of the Kiowa 
Herald, of which her father is the editor- 
in-chief. Miss Hall isa graduate of Cor- 
nell, and is expected to make her mark in 
| journalism. 


Mrs. ANNIE WILLIAMS, aged thirty-five, 
has a contract for grading six miles of the 
Evansvilie & Richmond Railway, and she 
has thirty teams at work at Elizabeth- 
town, Ind., breaking ground. The con- 
tract was originally let to her husband, 
who is now dead. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHAw meets with great 
audiences in Kansas. When she spoke at 
Emporia a few days ago, the Opera House 
was crowded, and hundreds went away 
unable to find even standing room. She 
has since lectured at Salina, Newton, 
Kingman and Arkansas City, to crowded 
| houses. 

Miss Mary F. Seymoor, one of the most 
successful women stenographers and type- 
writers in New York, has associated four 
other women with herself in a printing 
and publishing company. They own the 
stock and conduct the business themselves. 
This company publishes the Business 
Woman’s Journal, which is full of in- 
terest. — 


Mrs. BOLTON LAcy is a fully certificated 
dentist, who has been practising for twen- 
ty years in Brighton, Eng. She acquired 
her skill as assistant to her husband, and 
after his death was able to carry on his 
business and support her young family. 
She is especially successful in persuading 
timid children to submit cheerfully to 
needed dental operations. 

Miss ALICE C. FLETCHER has effected 
an organization among the Omaha Indians 
for the suppression of polygamy. The 
wealthier men in the tribe have been in the 
habit of taking more than one wife. On 
account of the younger element of the 
tribe, the better class of Indians met in a 
body, and with Miss Fietcher’s assistance 
hope to suppress the practice. 


Mrs. CHARLEMAGNE TOWER has pre- 
sented the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania with a unique and exceedingly valu- 
able collection of colonial laws and books 
relating to the early history of America. 
It comprises several hundred volumes, and 
is declared to be the most important dona- 
tion ever received by the Historical So- 
ciety. The works were collected by Mrs. 
| Tower’s late husband. 


Miss MATILDA HINDMAN addressed 
large audiences in San Francisco and Oak- 
land, Cal., during the last week in Febru- 
ary. She delivered two lectures in each city 
and was listened to by enthusiastic and sym- 
pathetic hearers. Miss Hindman is now in 
Denver, Col. She lectured on Sunday even- 
ing, March 9, in the large Congregational 
Church, Rev. Myron Reed pastor. Gov. 
| Evans, of Colorado, is making an effort to 
| have Miss Hindman remain in Denver and 
| lecture during the week. From Denver 
she goes to South Dakota. Her address 

after March 18 will be Huron, South Dako- 
ta, care Rev. M. Barker. 


Mrs. CAROLINE E. MERRICK has been 
chosen president of the Woman’s League 
of New Orleans, a federation of the vuri- 
ous women’s societies inthatcity. At the 
annual meeting of the League, last week, 
the secretary, Miss Kate Nobles, read a 
very interesting report of the year’s work. 
Mrs. Merrick made an able address, in 
which she especially emphasized the need 
of an industrial school for girls in Louis- 
iana. The Picaywne says: ‘*The whole ad- 
dress was full of interest, humorous and 
sympathetic, giving utterance to the senti- 
ments of a great, motherly, thoughtful 
heart.” The League, among other good 
work, has secured the appointment of po- 
lice matrons. 
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STATE REPORTS. 

We continue this week the publication 
of the State reports sent to the recent Na- 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Washington. 

MONTANA. 





the first suffrage society in Montana, was 


THE 





| memorials, letters, and postal-cards were 


showered upon all members of the Legis- 
lature by their constituents, ia the inter- 
ests of the bill. This appeal met with a 
general response, which was continued un- 


| til the bill was finally acted upon. 


On March 19, 20, and 21, our annual con- 


| vention was held in the State House, dur- 
| ing which a donation of one hundred dol- 
“The Montana Woman Suffrage Club,” | 


organized in January, 1890, with the fol- | 


lowing officers: President, Miss C. L. 'Turn- 
ley; Vice-President, Mrs. Ellen D. W. 
Hatch, of Big Timber; Treasurer, Miss 
Aunie M. Noonan; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Marie L. Mason, Helena. We 
are few in numbers, but we hope to grow. 
Our President, Miss C. L. Turnley, is the 


County Superintendent of Schools, just | 


elected ; a very cupable woman, anda good 
worker in the cause. 
vice-president, is an old suffragist who 


Mrs. Hatch, our | 


possesses much mental strength, and helps | 


us in passing the word and doing all she | 


can. Mias Annie M. Noonan, our treasurer, 
is from Boston, Mass., and has the vim 
and progressive ideas that characterize 
the women of New England. As for the 
humble secretary, you can depend on her 
to work and suffer if need be. Of course 
we cannot send'a delegate this year, but I 
feel sure we can next year. I tried very 
hard to form clubs in the different coun- 
ties, but could get no one to help me. [ 
wish you could arrange to have some 
ood speaker come out here. Hon. W. F. 
Sanders, the republican senator elect, is a 
suffragist. If he gets his seat he will 
stand by us. He is a grand and able 
speaker. I wish you could have him at the 
convention. Hon. W. A. Clark, the demo- 
cratic senator-elect (contested), is also a 
suffragist. He voted for the cause in the 
convention, and made a speech in favor of 
it. Our delegate’s wife is a very lovely 
woman. I have sent her a membership 
card. We have a nice little club that | 
feel sure will grow. 
Marie L. MASON. 
Corresponding Secretary, Montana Woman 
Suffrage Club. 





MISSOURI. 


In muking a report for Missouri, [ do so 
more in obedience to the letter of the con- 
stitution than from actual results accom- 
plished. At our last annual election of 
officers, | placed on the list the names of 
all members of the National W. 3S. A., 
which had been furnished me by the secre- 
tary of that society, as residents of Mis- 
souri. I wrote and sent petitions not only 
to them, but to many others, urging them 
to organize societies and co-operate with 
us. Many made no reply whatever; others 
responded cordially, but ‘‘stood alone in 
their locality” and could do nothing, and 
as faras | know, outside of st. Louis no 
society exists. In St. Louis we have kept 
the question before the people by parlor 
meetings, which are always open to the 
public, and have held two large public 
meetings, where we have had programmes. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony spoke in St. Louis 
toa fine audience, and at Jefferson City, 
the State capital, to one of the largest 
meetings ever held there. Not only was 
there no standing room, but hundreds 
could not get into the building. I think it 
my duty in this report to refer to a lecture 
by the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, on the Fran- 
chise department of the W. C. T. U. in 
Missouri. This is necessary for your com- 
prehension of some of the difficulties under 
which the suffragists and intelligent tem- 

rance workers labor. Mrs. Hoffman, 

tate organizer for the W. C. T. U.,isa 
woman of ability, and a suffragist who ad- 
vocates the cause. But there are other 
leading members of the organization who 
are not only bitterly but aggressively op- 
posed to the mention of the subject; and I 
will show you some of the results. We 
had a liquor law permitting women to 
vote by petition on the granting of dram- 
shop licenses. The liquor interest, of 
course, wanted this law altered. Several 
bills were before the Legislature. The 
W. C. T. U. sent up a delegation to lobby, 
and their leader declared openly, as stated 
by the newspapers, that no woman suf- 
frage petition should be introduced in the 
Legislature that winter. The result of this 
wise oo | was that a local option law 
was passed, and wherever adopted it de- 
prives the women of the right to petition, 
and puts the whole matter in the hands of 
the ‘‘qualified elector.” [ find that the 
suffrage sentiment is broadening and deep- 
ening everywhere. The only difficulty is 
that women do not realize the importance 
of active local work, and many temperance 
women who are suffragists do not see that 
the Prohibition party in their platform, 
while claiming national protection for 
themselves, exclude women by referring 
them to the States. Claiming, as they do, 
to be suffragists, people do not discrimin- 
ate. And every act of violence committed 
in the State by Prohibitionists is attributed 
to the suffragists. We have thus lost the 
support of many of our warmest friends, 
and I think it should be the duty of this 
National-American Association to use 
every means to preserve our individuality. 
Every officer must elect under which so- 
ciety she can best work, and ally herself 
with that alone. 

VIRGINIA L. MINOR, 
Vice-Pres. N. W. S. A. for Missouri. 





“ MICHIGAN. 


Dear Friends in Convention Assembled : 
For the past decade, a bill asking for 
municipal suffrage for women has been 








lars was received from Senator Thos. W. 
Palmer to assist in carrying on our Legis- 
lative work. On the evening of the 21st, 
the Legislature adjourned to give our As- 
sociation the use of Representative Hall, 
in which to plead for the bill. ‘The hearing 
was given before the assembled Legisla- 
ture, eleven Michigan women taking part; 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of the Woman’s Trib- 
une, and Mrs. Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky, 
who were with us through the entire con- 
vention, aiding greatly by their wise coun- 
sels, also assisted at the hearing. ‘The 
opposition prepared the way and attracted 
attention to the occasion by procuring a 
large number of copies of a protest pre- 
pared by the Massachusetts remonstrants, 
placing one upon the desk of each member 
of the Legislature, and scattering them 
through the halls on the very day of the 
hearing. ‘Thus advertised, a large and at- 
tentive audience was present, filling Rep- 
resentative Hall. Immediately after the 
close of the convention, a reply to the pro- 
test was prepared by our corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. May stocking Knaggs, and 
printed copies were sent to each member 
of the Legislature. On April 16, Mrs. 
Emily B. Ketcham and Mrs. Harriet A. 
Cook, of Grand Rapids, with Mrs. May 8S. 
Knaggs, of Bay City, went to Lansing as 
representatives of the Equai Suffrage As- 
sociation, to work in the interests of the 
bill. A hearing wus granted them by the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, during 
which they so successfully met all objec- 
tions that the committee unanimously 
made a most favorable report. As the 
committee was composed exclusively of 
lawyers, this report was especially impor- 
taut, and must prove to be an advantage in 
future work. Our special representatives, 
re-enforced by Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of 
Detroit, continued their efforts to secure 
favorable votes for our measure, by circu- 
lating literature and by personal appeals. 
During this time, Senator Palmer, then 
about to sail for Europe as Minister to 
Spain, showed further his interest in the 
cause by going to Lansing and addressing 
a joint meeting of the Senate and House, 
urging a favorable vote on the municipal 
suffrage bill. Judge C. B. Waite, of Chi- 
cago, greatly assisted us by giving a com- 
prehensive opinion on the ‘‘Power of the 
Legislature of Michigan, in Reference to 
Municipal Saffrage.” ‘Type-written copies 
were made of this document and given to 
the Judiciary Committee, thus strengthen- 
ing them in the position taken in their re- 
port. Gov. Humphrey, of Kansas, and 
Laura M., Johns, president of the Kansas 
E. 8. A., sent valuable documents showing 
the results of woman’s municipal ballot in 
that State. This practical evidence had an 
important bearing on the case. Every re- 
source was Carefully made the most of by 
our representatives, and finally the bill 
was made the special order for May 15, at 
2 P. M. On the morning of that day a 
special car carried between forty and fifty 
ladies to Lansing from Detroit. Others 
were present from different places. These, 
with Lansing. ladies, members of the W. 
R. C., W. C. T. U., and Woman’s Club, 
with many others not connected with or- 
ganizations, were in the hall at the ap- 
pointed time, filling the galleries and the 
spectators’ seats below. Many women, 
wives of representatives, present for the 
occasion, occupied seats in the body of the 
House. The Senate Chamber was deserted. 
Every inch of standing-room was taken. 
It was the great day of the session in Rep- 
resentative Hall. Though many speeches 
had been prepared in defence of the bill, 
an agreement was made not to bring them 
forward unless an unexpected opposition 
was panier sa several of those voting in 
the negative having given voluntary 

ledges not to speak against the measure. 

uring the discussion a member from De- 
troit moved that a section be added that: 
‘The provisions of the above act shall not 
apply to the city of Detroit,” giving as his 
reasons that, though he had voted for 
school suffrage for the women of Detroit, 
he believed that his constituents were not 
in favor of any further extension of the 
ballot at present. This failing, and a mo- 
tion to postpone being overruled, the bill 
was put upon its immediate passage, and 
passed by a vote of 58 yeas to 34 nays, 8 
not voting. 

A recess was immediately taken, during 
which Mrs. Knaggs responded toa call for 
a speech, being presented to the audience 
by the speaker of the House. Mrs. Strick- 
land, of Detroit, was also called for, and 
respondedably. Following the call of the 
House for the resumption of business, 
Gov. Luce gave an informal reception in 
the executive parlors to those assembled 
in the interest of the bill. Meantime, the 
bill which had so triumphantly passed the 
House was despatched to the Senate. This 
coming to the knowledge of our friends, 
they at once repaired to the Senate cham- 
ber. They found the bill already under 
discussion, its enemies making all possible 
haste to have it considered at once, while 
its friends desired to have it referred to a 
committee, and action postponed. The 
suffragists arriving at an opportune mo- 
ment, the opposition became less openly 
rancorous, and the bill was referred to the 
committees on elections and judiciary 


| jointly. On the following morning a com- 


presented at each session of our Legisla- | 
ture, and it has been the policy of the | 


Michigan Equal Suffrage Association to 


continue this work. meg sy tA on Feb- | 
1 


ruary 19th, of last year, the bil! was intro- 
duced in the House by Hon. Jas. B. F. 
Curtis, and there referred to the Commit- 


tee on Judiciary. On February 20th the | 


bill was introduced in the Senate by Hon. 
Arthur D. Gilmore, and referred to the 
Committee on Elections. ‘lhe measure be- 
ing fairly before the Legislature, the next 
duty was to urge its adoption; this was 
done by writing to suffragists, as far as 
known, throughout the State, to see that 





mittee meeting was held, and our repre- 
sentatives were given an opportunity to 
gr for the measure. Mrs. Jenkins, 

rs. Cook, Mrs. Ketcham and Mrs. Knaggs 
made addresses, presenting the subject of 
municipal suffrage for women from differ- 
ent points of view. They also replied to 
questions and answered objections. Soon 
after the opening of the afternoon session, 
the joint committee reported the bill with- 
out recommendation. By motion the bill 
was placed upon its immediate passage, 
and was lost by a vote of eleven yeas to 
twelve nays. A motion to reconsider pre- 
vailing, and a motion to postpone being 








lost, the vote was again taken, and this 
time the bill was declared lost by a vote of 
sixteen to ten. Our Senate bill, which 
yet remained in the hands of the commit- 
tee on elections, was reported later, but 
was not acted upon. And thus our cause 
rests for the present, as far as Legislative 
work is concerned. During the hearing 


given to our representatives by the joint | 


Senate committees, opposers urged that 
there was no reason to suppose that the 
people of Michigan desired any further ex- 
tension of suffrage to women; and yet, 
hidden in the archives of the committee, 
were petitions from twenty-one senatorial 
districts, signed by 5,502 persons—2,469 
men, and 3,033 women; these, in addition 
to thousands sent previously in years when 


| 


the State E. 8. A. has prepared and sent | 


out petitions. It not being a part of the 
policy of the Association to circulate peti- 


tions last year, those sent in were the un- | 


solicited work of outside friends. 

A valuable letter from the attorney-gen- 
eral of Kansas, Hon. I. B. Kellogg, in re- 
gard to the practical benefits accruing 
from the municipal ballot for women in 
that State, was printed in the form ofa 
leaflet, and several hundred copies were 
distributed, the expense being met by two 
gentlemen, members of our Association. 

Under the State law, women have the 
same rights in school meetings as those 
given to men; but the women of several 
cities are deprived of these rights by pro- 
visions in the city charters rendering the 
State law imperative. By action of previ- 
ous Legislatures the charters of Grand 
Rapids and Bay City were so amended that 
the rights of women were restored. 

The ~— of last year may be briefly 
summed up as follows: School suffrage 
extended to the women of Detroit, and so 
used by them as to set an example for the 
whole State; the charter of East Saginaw 
so amended that the women of that city 
may vote in the school meetings, and are 
eligible to become members of the school 
board, as the State law provides; a unani- 
mous favorable report of the judiciary 
committee of the House upon the munici- 
pal suffrage bill, whereas the best thing 
done in former years was to report with- 
out recommendation; a large majority 
vote in the House, with a small minority 
vote in the Senate. While not content 
with this showing, we are far from being 
discouraged. 

Our annual convention for 1890 will 
meet before this report of the past year’s 
work is read in your convention. Hoping 
that the full quota of delegates to which 
we are entitled, and many visitors, may 
represent Michigan suffragists in the 
National-American Convention, and con- 
vey, more fully than I can here express, 
the fraternal love we cherish for those 
who work in behalf of woman’s enfran- 
chisement everywhere, and our gratitude 
for the many evidences of loving interest 
we have received from suffrage friends 
east and west, I am faithfully yours, 

Mary L. Dog, 
Pres. Mich. E. S. A. 
[To be continued.) 
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MRS. WALLACE IN AURORA. 


Editers Woman's Journal : 

February was made memorable by the 
lecture of Mrs. Zerelda Wallace, at Aurora, 
Ind. Her coming had long been looked 
for with increasing interest, till we sat 
eagerly listening to the words of wisdom 
from Ben Hur’s mother. Her text was, 
‘*Woman’s Ballot Essential to the Success 
of the Temperance Reform.” 

Temperance and suffrage being very 
near the speaker's heart, she argued in a 
manner practical, logical and clear, van- 
quishing opposition and convincing even 
against one’s will. Mrs. Wallace marked 
the temperance growth, since first Amer- 
ican women, deprived of their liberty and 
birthright, were thrown upon the scene of 
action sixteen years ago, when, in the 
name of God and home and children, 
earnest supplications were made against 
the liquor traffic. 

**Prohibition is not to be expected from 
any one party,” said Mrs. Wallace, ‘‘only 
the massing together of all the moral 
forces of humanity, irrespective of section, 
religion or sex will deliver us from this 
bond of death. Though the mills of the 
gods grind slowly, yet the coming of a more 
perfect day is assuredly nearer.” 

If men are powerless, as they assert, to 
check this deadly evil, not national but 
exotic, born and nurtured in foreign lands, 
—why not let woman co-operate? why not 
call upon the reserve forces to help 
throttle the enemy? All are in the same 
Ship of State. It requires ‘no super- 
human force to deposit a ballot, and who 
have the welfare of our coming men more 
at heart than the mothers? As to the 
threadbare objection that politics would 
degrade woman, Mrs. Wallace said truly, 
‘*Yet these same dirty politicians are hus- 
bands, the fathers of our sons, our friends 
and neighbors. We have to live with 
them. Woman’s mission is cleaning up. 
Her record shows a beautifying influence. 
One truthfully says: ‘As the influence of 
woman has been uniformly elevating in 
new civilizations, in missionary work in 
heathen nations, in schools, colleges, liter- 
ature, and general society, it is fair to 
suppose that politics would prove no ex- 
ception.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Wallace spoke of six weeks’ travel 
in Kansas, which, armed with women’s 
municipal ballot, is an Elysium compared 
with license States. 

Her lecture was clear and forcible, not 
strictly on temperance, for, as she said, 
the subjects are so closely connected that 
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she can never speak ten minutes on tem- 
perance without falling head foremost 
into the ballot-box. 
occurred during Mrs. Wallace's brief visit. 
Her kind, motherly face, framed in short 
silvered locks, brightened at meeting with 
descendants of an old friend, Jesse L. 
Holman,—whom, years ago, with Judge 
McLean, both then Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, she had entertained at 
her home. Her father had named her 
Zerelda for the heroine of a novel written 
by Judge Holman while a young man. 

“And now, if we put two good things 
together, women and liberty,” asks Zerelda 
Wallace, ‘‘how can evil result?” 

EMERINE HAMILTON STRATTON. 
oe 


RETROGRESSION IN WASHINGTON. 





Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

The women of this State are not much 
better off than the freedmen in Georgia. 
It was to be expected that Gov. Ferry 
would decide women incapable of holding 
even the office of court stenographer. But 
we did not think that this Legislature 
would tamper with the community prop- 
erty law. 

There have been a number of bills in- 
troduced, all more or less pernicious. 
Some simply require a filing of declaration 
or an inventory of community property, 
and in case there is no filing, that either 
spouse, without consent of the other, may 
give a good, perfect, and indefeasible title 
to said property. Other bills repeal the 
law entirely, and substitute the common 
law of England, even to the law of de- 
scent. 

There are but few friends of women in 
this Legislature. So a change in the law 
will doubtless be made. ‘The least objec- 
tionable of the proposed bills is one intro- 
duced by Senator Drum, of Tacoma. This 
provides that where there is no inventory 
of the community property on file, if one 
spouse is absent the resident spouse may 
make a good, perfect, and indefeasible 
deed to such property. 

This state of affairs has been brought 
about by a recent decision of the State Su- 
preme Court, that the endorsement on a 
note ‘‘for accommodation” was not for the 
benefit of the community, and that com- 
munity property could not be involved for 
more than one-half its value; neither can 
property be bonded for more than one-half 
the value without the consent of the wife. 
An excellent decision from one standpoint, 
but it has excited opposition from many 
men who think ‘tthe man makes all the 
money and ought to have all the say about 
the property,” as do some members of the 
Judiciary Committee, to which the bills 
have been referred. 

All eyes and hearts will be intent on the 
work in South Dakota from now on. If 
all will only work with ‘This one thing 
I do” for their motto, success will perch 
upon the banners of the suffragists. One- 
ness of purpose cannot be too strongly 
urged. ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.” 
With South Dakota as an entering wedge 
we may yet see equality for all a fact in 
this glorious republic. 

BEssIE J. ISAacs. 

Walla Walla, Feb. 22, 1890. 
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A NEGLECTED POINT IN OUR REPUBLIC. 


Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, at the an- 
nual meeting of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., read the following paper: 

TRAINING OF THE YOUNG. 


There was once upon a time a certain 
vast orchard where ali the nurserymen were 
women. Out of an unwholesome soil had 
grown the trees they tended, with gnarled 
and misshapen trunks and fruit which was 
oft exceedingly bitter. Beneath these 
overhanging branches the young saplings 
struggled up, deprived of proper air, and 
with no chance for freedom of develop- 
ment, in turn taking their place in this 
world of gnarled deformity. 

Now these nurserymen cherished a no- 
ble ideal of what the perfect tree should 
be. They saw in imagination its upright 
trunk, symmetrical branches, and ev 
fruit, making it a thing of beauty and of 
great good in the world; but, alas, every- 
thing was out of joint, because they had 
not discovered the secret for setting wrong 
things right. Every effort they could 
think of had been expended upon the 
grown-up trees to bring them into shapeli- 
ness and improve their yield. Bands were 
tightly bound around their tough old ex- 
crescences ; high walls were built to con- 
fine the wildly straggling branches; doses 
of sweets were lavishly sprinkled over the 
ripening fruit. Thousands of years the 
priestesses of this orchard had spent upon 
their knees, imploring the heavens to 
‘*make the crooked places straight,” or to 
perform the miracle of turning bitter into 
sweet. 

But the sun smiled down, or the rain fell 
at its own pleasure, and the wind blew 
when and how it pleased,—all, evidently, 
without the slightest reference to the im- 
provement of that orchard. 

At length, roused to a frenzy of de- 
spair, bands of anxious cultivators said: 
“It is more laws we need. We must have 
laws made to compel these gnarled trees to 
ned in the straightness we desire, and leg- 

lation shall force these stubborn boughs 
to bear good and pleasant fruit.’”’ So thou- 
sands of workers devoted their lives to 
procuring the proper laws for producing 





A pleasant incident |- 


| of those earnest cultivators. 


such results. And as fast as a law could 
be obtained, it was shouted at the trees, 
orhung up in front of the tender saplings. 

But all was vain. Still the starved roots 
languished into enfeebled life. Still the 
stunted saplings grew on tojoin the throng 
of crooked trees. 

Finally, however, a day came when a 
new idea awakened thought in the minds 
It was the 
idea of asking the reason why; the idea 
of tracing to its source the cause of de- 
formity in trees; and they began to ana- 
lyze the ground. After this first move in 
the right direction, other bright ideas 
came thick and fast to help them, and in 
due season a time arrived when from re- 
constructed conditions every tree had a 
fair start and plenty of room to grow. 

For over forty years our nurserymen 
have been searching for the secret which 
will bring improvement to the individual 
trees of our national orchard. Is it not 
time now seriously to investigate the soil, 
to ask ourselves where is the most prom- 
ising point for the concentration of our 
energies, upon those stiffened, grown-up 
trees that fill our legislative halls, or upon 
the tender twigs that crowd our schools 
and colleges? 

We have here arepublic whose aim is to 
produce individuals self-owning, self-gov- 
erning, respecting the. freedom of others; 
and yet every child is planted in a soil im- 
bued with this dogma of pure despotism: 
‘The male shall rule the female.” Rooted 
in this universal despotism, the individual 
girl from her cradle breathes an atmos- 
phere saturated with the especially des- 
potic law, ‘Thy husband shall rule over 
thee,”’ whose effect is inevitably to increase 
her ignorance of and indifference to re- 
publican principles, just in proportion to 
her docility and obedience, while the 
brother at her side, reared in the same 
anti-republicanism, unthinkingly mounts 
to his place amongst male rulers, much 
more engrossed with the pleasant duty of 
ruling over someone else than with the 
difficult task of learning to govern him- 
self. 

It is an axiom in the science of philan- 
thropy that ‘no possible gift can be of 
value which leads a human being to relax 
his own endeavor, or which undermines his 
self-respect.” But we not only under- 
mine the girl’s self-respect by teaching her 
that in our republic she must remain a 
perpetual minor; we also cripple her inde- 
pendence by training her to believe it is 
nature's law that she shall lean for sup- 
port on the arm of another. ‘The basis 
of all oppression is economic depend- 
ence upon the oppressor,” affirms a man 
who would have women free for the sake 
of men; and yet, propped up by her fa- 
ther until handed over to her husband, we 
allow the girl to enter the matrimonial 
state helplessly hampered with the ac- 
cepted idea that she is a pecuniary depend- 
ent whom her husband “‘supports.” And 
who ee to husband or wife that this 
is as foolish a fallacy as it would be to say 
that the receiving teller of a bank sup- 
ports the directors because he handles the 
money? How long would the homes, how 
long would the nation endure, if all wom- 
en should withdraw the support they now 
give to men, and choose death rather 
than consent longer to be branded as sub- 
jects and paupers? For the able-bodied 
woman who does not honestly, in some 
form, earn her lawful share of the world’s 
income is a most worthless fig-tree, and 
should no longer be allowed to cumber the 
ground. 

Lead the girl to ask history, Has it 
proved beneficial to those nations in the 
past which have fostered the idea that 
women do not even belong to the family 
of human trees, but must eternally remain 
in the mental and moral attitude of a 
clinger upon man—ever receiving, never 
producing food for the world of intellect 
and action? Are parasites good for trees? 

Botanists tell us that in the great forests 
of the tropics there is an innocent-looking 
vine which starts up closely nestled be- 
side a stalwart oak. Whenit has grown a 
foot or more, leaning against the tree, it 
throws out two slender arms, which twine 
about the oak for support. It grows on 
until it again begins to totter, when again 
two arms steal slowly forth and creep 
round the strong tree to borrow of its 
strength. And thus, ever dependent upon 
another to lift it up towards light and air, 
clutching its supporter tighter at each 
stage, it climbs towards the sky. But 
these tenderly-clasping vines, popularly 
used as emblematic of what woman’s rela- 
tion to man should be,—these outwardly 
beautiful dependents slowly sap every 
particle of life from the unfortunate tree 
upon which they lean ; and when its end is 
gained, the clinging Dodder stands, pre- 
senting the terrible spectacle of one clasp- 
ing in its arms the corpse of the victim 
which it has strangled by its caress! 

Every republic which has weakened its 
women has learned, to its cost, that wom- 
en apathetic to the government do not go 
on producing statesmen indefinitely. And 
already in this so-called republic we have 
sufficient cause for serious alarm. 

We need a new chapter of history which 
shall point out to our youth that mankind 
has but one untried experiment left in its 
long series of attempts to construct 4 
model government, a just government 
founded on the consent of the governed. 
And that is to bring into service the co- 
operation of all women. From time to 
time, in all ages, expression has been given 
to the truth that all the people should be 
interested in theirown government. 
totle declared, ‘‘We are born to be citi- 
zens. A constitution framed in the ex- 
clusive interest of a class, even though 
that class be a majority of the whole, is 
wrongful and perverse.” But this elo- 
quent advocate of equal rights was like an 
earthen vessel holding a precious elixir of 
life,—uttering a truth whose full import 
he did not understand. His ‘“‘we’” com- 
prised only free-born men, while ‘‘ women, 
children and slaves” were lumped togeth- 
er as inferiors of different grades, borD 
only to be ruled by the ‘‘citizen” who rep- 
resented husband, father and owner. 

In our literature no one has been more 
quoted than he who wrote (before the 
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birth of our republic) that ‘in a free na- 
tion it is very often a matter of indiffer- 


ence whether individuals reasou well or | 


ill; it is sufficient that they do 
hence springs that liberty which is a se- 
curity from the effects of these reason- 
ings.” But though we have heard this 
for over a hundred years, what proof does 
this republic give that women are even be- 
lieved to be individuals? What difference 
does our constitution recognize 
American women and the 
Greece? What political sign does the na- 
tion give of having outgrown the age 
when woman was catalogued with man’s 
ox, his ass, or anything that is his? Is 
there not apparent here most urgent need 
that the foolish fables of the past should 
be replaced by nobler teaching for ‘our 
children? True republicanism is a result 
of careful teaching and training, and the 
ideal republic awaits the self-governed 
girl who has been nourished in regener- 
ated ideas of woman's true place in her 
own country. False ideals must be de- 
stroyed that nobler ones may find room to 
grow. Both boys and girls should be 
taught, at the earliest possible age, that 
our present relations of the sexes in gov- 
ernment, are simply crude results of blun- 
dering experiments made in the evolution 
of mankind from a lower type of humani- 
ty, where brute force was the only gauge 
of excellence. It is, therefore, a govern- 
ment of which true civilization should be 
ashamed. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. By Henry Drum- 
mond, LL. D., F. R. 8. E. New York: 
John B. Alden. Price, 35 cents. 


This little book is worth a library of 
commonplace travels. A man of genius 
in a few descriptive pages makes Africa 
real to his readers. Its topography, cli- 
mate and products, its beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles and insects, above all, its absolutel 
primitive races ‘tin their small native vil- 
lages, hidden away in the endless forests 
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danger of living it too much.—Mary C. 
Curtis. 

I am a man of peace; God knows how I 
love peace; but I hope I shall never be 
such a coward as to mistake oppression 
for peace.— Kossuth. 

A man is trustee for himself, and has no 
more right to waste his own time, money 
or personal force than he has to waste an- 
other’s.—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


There are some people who seem to be 


! 
The women teachers of Germany, be- 


sides a great pension association, have had 
un insurance society of their own for the 
last six years. For a monthly fee of 
twenty-five cents, a member can in case 
of sickness draw $2.50 a week for thir- 
teen weeks, and for the same period again 
after an interval of six weeks. Over 
$2,000 have been paid out. 


| tween eighteen and forty-five years old, 
| who have a doctor's certificate of good 


} 
afraid of nothing so muchas that they will | 


cast their pearls before swine. I have ob- 
served that these people are not apt to be 
the best judges of either pearls or pork.— 
Elizabeth Cleveland. 

This cross-bearing, to which Christ in- 


| vites us, is to deny ourselves at breakfast 


the food that disagrees with us; to go to 
our daily task with a cheerful spirit, 
though the task be irksome; to bear others’ 
burdens,—the burdens of their careless- 


| ness, their ignorance,—as Christ bears our 


burdens.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

As I grow older I feel assured, year by 
year, that the granting of suffrage to 
women will remedy many evils which are 
now attendant upon popular government, 
and if we are to despair of that cause we 
must despair of the final establishment of 
justice as the controlling power in the 


| political affuirs of mankind.—George F. 


like birds’ nests in a wood” are fixed in | . 
| ment, by just so much you educate that 


the mind by a few suggestive sentences. 
‘*Here in his virgin simplicity dwells the 
primeval man, without clothes, without 
civilization, without learning, without re- 
ligion, — the genuine child of nature, 
thoughtless, careless and contented; ap- 
parently happy; practically without 
wants. A fine-looking people, quiet and 
domestic.”” Yet eveu here, in this primi- 


tive condition, the male assumes the right | 


to dominate the female.: After planting 
his simple crops, which never fail, he 


does ‘‘nothing but lounge and sleep; his | 


wife or wives are the millers and bakers; 
they work hard to prepare his food, and 
are rewarded by having to take their food 
apart, for no African would ever demean 
himself by eating with a woman.” Apart 
from eating, their sole occupation is to 
talk. ‘Yet notwithstanding their rudi- 
mentary state, these people have the begin- 
nings of all the characteristics of civilized 
man. To the ignorant they are animals, 
but in the eye of evolution they are what 
we were once; they may become what we 
are now.” Africa is thus aboriginal in 
virtue of an impossible access, a perilous 
climate, a penniless people and an unde- 
veloped soil. As a picture of the fatal 
climate, note our author's visit to Living- 
stonia, the famous mission station, one of 
the loveliest spots in the world. ‘‘Magni- 
ficent mountains of granite, green to the 
summit with forest, encircled it, and on 
the silver sand of a small bay stood the 
row of trim white cottages. A neat path 


through a small garden led up to the set- | 


tlement. I approached the largest house 
and entered. It was the Livingstonia 
manse; the head missionary house. It 


was spotlessly clean; English furniture in | 
the room; a medicine chest, familiar-look- | 


ing dishes in the cupboards, books lying 
about; butthere was nomissionary init. I 
went to the next house—it was the school ; 
the benches were there with the black- 
board, but there were no scholars and no 
teacher. I passed to the next, it was the 
blacksmith shop; there were the tools and 
the anvil, but there was no blacksmith. 
And so on to the next and the next, all in 
perfect order and allempty. Then anative 
approached, and led mea few yards into 
the forest. And there, among the mimosa 
trees, under a huge granite mountain, 
were four or five graves. ‘There were the 
missionaries.’’ The African fever is the 
ever-present barrier to civilization. Yet 
the fiendish Arabs who periodically invade 
and decimate these native villages in their 
ferocious pursuit of ivory and slaves, can 
only be checked by the pressure of civi- 
lized white men who take their lives in 
their hands to bring order out of chaos. 
The author makes a strong appeal to the 
European powers and especially to Eng- 
land to carry out this fearful task. Let 
us hope that it will not be made in vain. 
But the deadly water-courses, which the 
author recommends as the most practica- 
ble route, will never supply a base of civi- 
lized operations. The railroad and the tele- 
graph are the only practical instrumental- 
ities. H. B. B. 





PITH AND POINT. 


Self-conquest is the greatest of all vic- 
tories.— Plato. 

An ounce of encouragement is worth a 
pound of fault-finding. 

Hatred is like fire—it makes even light 
rubbish deadly.—George Eliot. 

Intellect has been called the starlight of 
the brain. Religion is the starlight of the 
soul.— Ruskin. 

The slums are always against woman 
suffrage. The devil knows his enemy.— 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 

Miracles are still possible, both for men 
and nations, when we have God and good 
women to help us.—Louisa M. Alcott. 

There may be danger of talking religion 
too much in our homes, but there is no 


Hoar. 

Why should not women have the ballot? 
Think of the inestimable advantages that 
would come from extending this right to 
them. In the first place, it is one of the 
great processes of education. By just so 
much as you can give every individual an 


| Opportunity to express his or her mind, 


and by casting a ballot make himself a 
part of this great community and govern- 


individual and educate the whole commu- 
nity. Morethan that, any extension of the 
suffrage makes the commonwealth strong- 
er, and is an additional security and safe- 
guard. I know the dangers that attend 
universal suffrage. It is a great experi- 
ment; but believe universal sutfrage is in- 
finitely safer for us, whatever turbulence of 
feelings may sometimes attend it, than any 
system of restricted suffrage. How much 
stronger and safer will it be if you extend 
it still further and embrace women also !— 
Hon. John D. Long. 


+o 


GOSSIP? AND GLEANINGS. 


Since the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Lilla M. Chapman has been editing the St. 
James (Minn.) Journal, and will continue 
its publication. 

Outing for February contains an article 
on ‘Fencing for Women,” by Miss Mar- 
garet Bisland, a sister of Elizabeth Bisland, 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


The Czech Women’s Associations are 
addressing a petition to the Austrian 
Reichsrath praying for the admission of 
women students to the University. 

Mary E. Wilkins contributes a short 
story entitled ‘‘Amanda in Love,” to Har- 
per’s Bazar for March 7. ‘The same num- 
ber contains an article on ‘*The Possibili- 
ties of Old Furniture,” by Mary Gay Hum- 
phreys. 

Mrs. Hettie Green, of Brooklyn, who is 





worth about $50,000,000, has endowed over | 


one hundred churches and established fifty 
schools. She says that benevolent objects 
absorb a large portion of her income, and 
that her son will continue the good work 
after she is gone. 

An interesting feature in the Jewish 
Messenger, of March 7, is a symposium on 
the training of women, in which a number 
of thoughtful American Jewesses take 
part. They plead for the broadest and 
most thorough culture—religious, intei- 
lectual and physical. 


The London Methodist Times says: 

‘One of the favorite writers of Wales is 
a Methodist lady whose poetic contribu- 
tions appear in various religious papers 
nearly every week, to the intense delight 
of thousands of readers. Like Mrs. Stowe's 
‘Uncle T'om’s Cabin,’ some of the most 
charming poems are written in the scanty 
moments which a busy mother can seize 


' from the cares of a household and the 


claims of little children.” 
Gen. Francis E. Spinner, ex-U. S. treas- 


| urer, writes from Jacksonville, Fla., that 





the cancer on his face is rapidly getting 
worse, and it is not likely that his life will 
be spared much longer. He was eighty- 
eight years old Jan. 2ist. Gen. Spinner 
opened the way for women into the gov- 
ernment departments at Washington, and 
deserves the grateful recognition of Amer- 
can women. 

The unpublished journals of Gen. Gor- 
don in Chinaare to appear shortly. Mr. A. 
Egmont Hake, his cousin and companion, 
and editor of “The Story of Chinese Gor- 
don,” is at present engaged on them. There 
is to be a beautiful etching of Gordon, in 
Mandarin dress, by Val Prinsep, from the 
original in the Chatham mess. The work 
will also contain numerous original maps 
of, and letters relating to, the country of 
the memorable Taiping rebellion. 











health, are admitted. ‘The society has a 
good surplus, and is thinking of reducing 
the fee except when an unusual amount of 
sickness oceurs. 


The New Century Guild of Working 
Women, in Philadelphia, gives free in- 
struction to women in various trades. It 
makes the following announcement in the 
Working Women's Journal: ‘Our first two 
classes in millinery are full, and we have 
applicants waiting for a third. We can 
positively take no more at present for 
dressmaking. There may still be a little 


type-setting is not full. Remember this is 
type-setting, not type-writing, and we 
propose to teach it as thoroughly as any 
man is taught, and to add proof-reading.” 


A home for factory girls has been 
opened with appropriate exercises at 2504 
Classon Avenue under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Women’s Auxiliary of 
the City Mission and Tract Society. It 
will have the aid of the King’s Daughters, 
and that body is thoroughly democratic and 
recognizes no distinction between the mem- 
ber who will inherit millions and the mem- 
ber who will inherit nothing, except the 
distinction of zeal and good works. The 
Brooklyn Times says: ‘‘It is certainly an 
enterprise capable of doing much good, 
and deserves the careful attention of those 
interested in educational and philanthropic 
work.” 

The Legislature of Georgia has voted 
$35,000 for the Girls’ Normal and Indus- 
trial School out of the rental of the State 
road not otherwise appropriated. Alao 
the State has presented, in addition, the 
old executive mansion and twenty acres 
of the old penitentiary site. The mansion 
can be used temporarily for a dormitory, 
and the site for the college building cannot 
be excelled. ‘The State money is to be 
paid in three instalments, the first in Jan- 
uary, 1891. In order to push the work, 
the city of Milledgeville proposes to give 
$10,000 outright and to advance $10,000 
more. The school will be a part of the 
State University. Uuder the act of the 
Legislature there will be 137 scholarships 
—one from each county inthe State. The 
only charge for the students provided for 
by law will be for board. Other students 
will be charged reasonable rates, to be 
agreed upon by the directors. 


Marie Therese, the French Sister of | 


Mercy who has just received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor at the hands of the 
Governor of Tonquin, was only twenty 


years of age when she received her first | 


wound in the trenches of Balaklava. She 
was wounded again at the battle of 
Magenta. Later, she pursued her chosen 
mission under her country’s flag in Syria, 
China and Mexico. From the battlefield 
of Worth she was carried away suffering 
from serious injuries, and before she had 
fully recovered she was again performing 
her duties. On one occasion a grenade 
fell into her ambulance; she seized it and 
ran with it for a hundred yards, and her 
patients’ lives were saved, though she her- 
self was severely injured by the bursting 
of the missile. The French troops who 
were called out to witness the unusual 
scene of the bestowal of this honor upon 


Women be- | 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED, 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
dsectfully, T. A.Stocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 


| German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
| der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 


| chance for upholstery, and the list for | 


| 
| 


| 





| 


a woman presented arms to the heroine of | 


the ceremony. 
Susan Rhoda Cutler graduated at the 


| 


Adelbert University, Cleveland, O., taking | 


the honors—valedictory, oration, Latin 
poem, ete. Shortly after, the university 
decided against co-education. The two 
facts seem to have been connected. Miss 
Cutler then devoted two years to studying 
Italian in Florence, Italy. 
nected with Biddle University, Charlotte, 
N.C. ‘There she began the study of He- 


She is now con- | 


brew in the Theological Department, but | 


at once there was trouble on the color 
question. Yet the same persons who raised 
the objection wished Miss Cutler to teach 


a Sunday-school class of colored college | 


students. 
ference between teaching persons the Eng- 
lish Bible, and studying the Hebrew Bible 
with them. Buta difference may be sug- 
gested as likely to result; viz., that if the 
pupils learn Hebrew and she does not, 
they will soon know more than their 
teacher. However, Miss Cutler is taking 
private lessons in Hebrew. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


She said she did not see the dif- | 





Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
peovens Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 

Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 

Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 


largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 





Address ELecrric Acency, P.O. Box 178, 
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“The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman's paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an a 


| of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
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Real Estate aliMortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &e | 


TELEPHONE 512, 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 





Attorney and Counsellor at Law, | 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P.M.) 


MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES, 


PIANO-FORTE AND HARMONY, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICAL LECTURES. 
Music Rooms, No.3 Park St. 


Desirable private homes furnished for those coming 
from a distance. 








MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
Mrs. E. G. Woelper. 


DO YOU READ? 


Do you read the standard Magazines and Papers? 
If so, send all subscriptions to CAROLINE M. 
CASWELL & CO , 27 School St., Boston, Mass. 
Single subscriptions at club rates in nearly every case. 
Send for catalogue of prices, free. Orders for rare 
books filled without trouble to the purchaser. 








MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 


IS WARRANTED TO CHECK 


FALLING OF THE HAIR. 
Sold by MELVIN & BADGER, Boston, Mass., 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., NewYork, and others 








The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the You the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | EPtToRs. 


SUBSCOKIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HopKIns, and others, Price, % 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


88 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


Casinyootann 
80 Feeigqles oft 
l3uston/ 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Sou 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 











| 





| 
or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, | 


Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per | 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very | 


rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. | 





A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRE&ERVATIVE keeps the natural Color, 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables without 


humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It is an octal bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Allen's Wife” (Marietta Holley). 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 
4 eye Superintendent of Franchise 


“The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard. 


“I never forget to recommend the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .’"—Mrs. 
en M. Gougar. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 
EDITED BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 





“It is a gem.”— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 


“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
So oy bonum in parvo."—Rev. Ocsege 8. e 

erby, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Forty-two different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C: WILDE, Woman’s JovurRNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 














MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .-_ . 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, 


Editor. 
Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Spetuce copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1888. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman 8 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, ete., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 





| Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 


Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless, | 


Healthy and ny Successfully tested 4 
Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. 
e to preserve 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. 
righted Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars and 
agents’ terms free. 
THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 


Reference: Wade Mecum, the leading agents’ 
paper, Salina, Kan. 
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| Price 50 cents. 


page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS, 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 








SHOE 
Containing OTL 


POLISH 





8. C. JAMESON & CoO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass the book written by the great Temper- 


| ance, Woman Suffrage and Labor Reformer. 


T. V. POWDERLY. 700 pages. Cloth, $2.75, 
Leather, $3.75. Sold by subscription. Not in book- 
stores. Copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. An agreeable and profitable book to sell. 
Address all communications to JOHN F. DOWD, 
Publisher's Agent, Room 18, 521 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


“No reformer who desires to keep up with the 
ideas of his time can afford to be without this great 
work, which is a treasury of facts and a mine of 
useful and interesting information.” — Woman's 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1890. 
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The Woman's J ournal. 


BOSTON, MARCH 15, 1890. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first cubeeription. he change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should ‘be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


Legislative Hearing. 


STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, 
March 10, 1890. 
The Oommittee on the Judiciary will 
give a hearing to parties interested in 
the petition of Lucy Stone for equal 
custody and control of children, at Room 
No. 8, State House, on Monday, March 
17, 1890, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
J, J. McDONOUGH, 
Olerk of the Committee. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





STATE HOUSE, 
Boston, March 12, 1890. 


The Oommittee on Woman Suffrage will 
give another hearing to parties interested 
in the matter of women’s voting at muni- 
cipal elections, at Green Room, State 
House, on Wednesday, March 19, at 10 
o’clock A. M. 

ALDEN P. JAQUES, Chairman. 
8. A. OHEESEMAN, 
Clerk of the Committee, pro tem. 
+o 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Sunday, March 16, Mrs. Sewall Curtis will 
lecture in the Follen Church, East Lexington, 
Mass. All are cordially invited to attend. 


«+ 
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A MURDERER OF WOMEN. 


As evidence of the misplaced lenity of 
our man-made and man-administered law 
towards men convicted of crimes against 
women, read the following statement re- 
ported by the Boston Herald of March 9. 
Place this case side by side with that of 
Isaac Sawtelle, convicted of several ag- 
gravated assaults upon women, and then 
pardoned out to murder his own brother. 
The authorities of Colorado should prompt- 
ly arrest and imprison this dangerous 
criminal before he kills some innocent 
woman in that State. If in no other way 
he can be shut up, let him be placed for 
life in an insane asylum. 


MAYSVILLE, N. Y., MARCH 8, 1890.—A 
woman-hater has been banished from the 
State of New York for life. It is a singu- 
lar case, and the particulars, as here given, 
are carefully acquired during a special 
visit by your correspondent. The man is 
Gilbert W. Hazeltine, the educated and 
well-reared son of Dr. G. W. Hazeltine, 
who has for half a century been a success- 
ful practitioner in Erie County. Gilbert 
manifested early in life a freakish hatred 
of the opposite sex. As a boy and asa 

oung man he had his fair share of sweet- 

earts, and he was attentive to them; but 
in every instance his wooing ended abrupt- 
ly with more or less of a row, and often 
with a violent outbreak on his part. Once 
he cuffed the foremost belle of Jamestown, 
and again he kicked a young lady from 
Buffalo, to whom he had been exceedingly 
polite before this odd demonstration. As 
time went on, his innate hatred of women 
broke out into more dangerous acts, and 
several times he menaced his astounded 
companions with a knife or pistol. One 
morning he turned upon a young woman, 
whom he was escorting from a party, 














drew a revolver, and fired at her as she | 


fled from him. That exploit made it nec- 
essary for him to quit his home, to which 
he had only reeently returned from col- 
lege as a brilliant graduate. This was 
about six years ago, when he had just 
gained his majority. He was then a hand- 
some fellow, gallant, as a rule, in his de- 
meanor to girls, but occasionally subject 
to an inexplicabie hatred of the opposite 
sex. He was addicted to the use of opium 
and absinthe, but not to excess, and his 
fae meee habits were good. As soon as his 
nfluential and devoted father could make 
it possible for him to come back, he re- 
copeemee among his friends, and for a time 
behaved admirably. 

The day after Gilbert Hazeltine’s twenty- 
first birthday, in company with a college 
friend, he started on a pleasure trip. ‘'wo 
weeks later a dispatch announced that he 
had killed Mamie Thorpe in Baltimore, and 
seriously wounded another young woman. 
They were performers in a concert hall. 
He was indicted for murder in the first de- 

His mother, possessed of consider- 
able means, employed the best of counsel 
and exhausted every effort in his defence, 
with the result that he was convicted only 





of murder in the second degree and sen- | 


tenced to eight years’ imprisonment. 
This was considered fortunate for Hazel- 
tine, as the crime was entirely unprovoked, 
there having been no quarrel of any nat- 
ure. But Mrs. Hazeltine’s efforts in be- 
half of her son unfortunately did not end 
here. She continued to devote her time 
and fortune to secure his release, and with 
a mother’s ee and persistence, she at 
length secured his pardon fifteen months 
ago, on the ground of insanity, with the 


| 


judgment, or, in other words, suspending 


understanding that he was to be placed in | 
an insane asylum and kept there until dis- 
charged by the authorities. Instead of | 
this tacit agreement being fulfilled, the 
young man returned to his home in James- 
town, and was presented by his father 
with a well-established and profitable | 
drug-store. 

Within a few weeks Hazeltine proved 
that he was still a violent woman-hater. | 
Without any provocation whatever, while 
calling socially on Olive Smith, he drew a 
pistol from his pocket and fired in the 
direction of his companion. The bullet 
struck the wall a foot above her head. 
He was arrested, and indicted for assault 
in the first degree. The case has been 
pending for a year or more, Hazeltine be- 
ing under bail to appear for trial. His 
mother continued to labor indefatigably 
in his aid. 

The question of Hazeltine’s moral and 
mental accountability was considered care- | 
fully. Experts in medico-legal science | 
agreed that he was not insane, although | 
his curious hatred of women, breaking out | 





into murderous fury upon no provocation 
at all, seemed irrational. At the same 
time, the public prosecutor felt that there 
was something abnormal about him, and 
that he was hardly responsible for his vio- 
The youog man had no explana- | 
He said that on the occa- | 


| 


lence. 
tion to make. 
sions of his assaults, he felt an uncontrol- 
lable desire to kill a woman. 

Why this was so he wondered, but could 
not understand. Ordinarily he had no an- 
imosity towards the other sex, and in two 
of the instances of his attacks he had 
meant to marry the girl whose life he sud- 
denly desired to take. The case finally | 
came up at the present term of Erie County | 
Court, Judge A. A. Van Dusen presiding. 
District-Attorney Stearns addressed the 
court, saying that he had made full prepa- 
ration for a trial, and that he believed he 
understood it, and the probable result if a 
trial was proceeded with; but since com- 
ing to court he had had an interview with 
E. R. Booley, the defendant’s counsel, in 
which that gentleman had stated that his 
client could be persuaded to plead guilty, 
as charged in the indictment, providing 
the court would suspend the execution of | 
the judgment, that is, suspend sentence. | 
Mr. Stearns further stated to the court | 
that the defendant had stated to him that 
if such a disposition should be made of 
the case he would leave the State and make 
the people of his neighborhood no fur- | 
ther trouble. The district attorney had 
been assured by Mr. Booley, and he him- 
self believed, that such a course would be 
satisfactory to Jamestown, where the | 
crime was committed. Therefore he 
would assume the responsibility of advis- 
ing such a course in the disposition of the 
case. Mr. Booley then addressed the 
court to the same effect. The pee 
then pleaded guilty, and the court disposed 
of the case as advised by the district attor- | 
ney, by susfending the execution of the | 


sentence. 

The remarkable woman-hater was thus 
subjected to banishment in lieu of other 
punishment. The judge, the district attor- 
ney, the prisoner’s counsel and the Hazel- | 
tine family agreed upon this disposition | 
of him. An order of the court was issued | 
and placed on file with the county clerk, | 
calling for the issuance of a bench war- | 
rant against the banished man, so that if | 
he ever returns he may be called up for | 
sentence. There is no statute of limita- 
tion in case of suspended sentence. So | 
the punishment is for life. Hazeltine left 
the court-room, and the next day started 
for Colorado, as he had promised to do. | 

| 


If a tiger or a hyena had been let loose 
upon the people of Colorado by Judge | 
Van Dusen, the judge would have been 
denounced by the entire press of the na- | 
tion. Yet here is a more dangerous char- 
acter, who has murdered one unoffending | 
woman, and tried to murder several others, 





let loose upon the women of Colorado. If | 
more murder follows, Judge Van Dusen, 
District Attorney Harris and Mr. Booley | 


| 

| 

ought to be arrested as accessories. | 
H. B. B. 

—_———_*oo— 


SUFFRAGE HEARING IN MASSACHUSETTS. | 





A hearing was given by the woman suf- | 
frage committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature to advocates and opponents of 
the reform, on Wednesday, March 12. In 
spite of the rain, the Green Room was | 
well filled. 

Henry B. Blackwell cited the successful 
working of woman suffrage in England, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Canada, etc., and de- 
clared that he advocated the measure not 
primarily for the promotion of temper- 
ance, civil service reform, the schools, or 
any other object, however good, but asa 
right. [Applause. ] 

Hon. John C. Ropes said that there was 
no such thing as a right of suffrage; that 
men were trustees to manage their own 
business and that of women, and the only 
question was whether the business would 
be better managed by allowing women to 
share in the management of it. He thought 
it would not. Practical wisdom, sound | 
sense, experience of the world and busi- | 
ness knowledge were what was wanted. | 
Women would only ‘“‘cumber and confuse | 
the sagacious men’’ who now administered | 
our town and city governments. There | 
was po sense in admitting women, persons | 
who did not understand business, ‘‘whom | 
we never hear of in State Street, and who | 
do not do any practical work in the world | 
at all.” 

Miss Blackwell replied briefly to Mr. 
Ropes. | 

A Mr. J. B. Wiggin made a rambling 
address in opposition. 

Rey. F. A. Hinckley said that, practi- | 


| graduate ten girls to one boy. 


| for suffrage as a right. 


| evils of confining suffrage to the rich, and 


This is treating the opponents generously, 


| arrangement seems to be satisfactory to 
| both sides; and the hearing next Wednes- 
| day bids fair to be a lively one. 


cally considered, it was really a question 


of bringing the home to the ballot-box. | 


The measure now asked for was only a 
partial one. It was pretty generally ad- 
mitted that woman suffrage must come 
sooner or later. If it was to come, this 


| was the safest and smoothest way for it to 


come—step by step, by evolution. The 


| preceding speaker had said that in oppos- 
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running from year to year could not other- 
wise be done. 


ders it very easy. 

The enrolment can be used for both 
legislative and congressional petitions; in 
the State, for a constitutional amendment, 


| municipal, school, or presidential suffrage ; 
| in the nation, for the Sixteenth Amend- 


ing suffrage he represented his wife and | 
nearly all the ladies of his acquaintance. | 


Mr. Hinckley said that in advocating suf- 
frage he represented his wife and nearly 
all the ladies of his acquaintance. 

Miss Elizabeth 8S. Tobey, president of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U,, said that 
she represented an organization of 12,000 
women, the large majority of whom were 
in favor of municipal suffrage. Not all of 
them favored full suffrage. She herself 
believed in full suffrage as an inalienable 
right of women; but she gave this as 
merely her own opinion. 

After an earnest address by Miss Tobey, 
the venerable Dr. A. P. Peabody spoke 
against woman suffrage. He said: ‘“There 
is no such thing as a right of suffrage. I | 
believe that universal suftrage is a most 
dangerous experiment, and I do not want 
to double the danger.” He said: ‘The 
standard of intelligence of the average 
Massachusetts woman is not as high as 
that of the average Massachusetts man.” 
Dr. Peabody deprecated especially giving 
suffrage to the women of the large manu- 
facturing towns, but said that he should 
rejoice in the passage of a law enfranchis- 
ing only women who possessed considera- 
ble property. 

Mr. Crane, of Woburn, objected to the 
statement that Massachusetts women were 
on an average inferior in intelligence to 
Massachusetts men. The high schools 


Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick said: ‘A vote is 
only a voice, and it is rather hard to say 
that a woman has no natural right to use 
her voice.” [Laughter. ] 

Mrs. Lucy Stone made an earnest plea 


Mrs. Amelia C. Thorp, of Cambridge, 
who, with Miss Tobey and Mrs. Fessenden, 
represented the W. C. T. U., urged that 
because home was woman’s kingdom, she 
should be allowed to represent her home 
by her vote. 

Rev. J. W. Hamilton said he thought 
Dr. Peabody surrendered his whole case 
when he suid he should be glad to have 
women of large property vote. Dr. Ham- 
ilton spoke eloquently and strongly of the 


laid down with emphasis the fundamental 
principles of our government. 

Mr. Arthur Lord asked that the hearing 
be extended to another day, as he wished 
to speak on behalf of the remonstrants. 

Mr. Blackwell asked the chairman of 
the committee to ask Mr. Lord to state 
definitely whom he represented. 

The chairman said that if Mr. Lord did 
not choose to tell, he could not compel 
him to do so. 

The hearing was adjourned till next 
Wednesday at10 A. M. Mr. Lord will be 
given an hour and a half for himself and 
other speakers on the same side, and the 
advocates of equal rights for women will 
then have an hour and a half to reply. 


in view of the fact that the suffragists have 
this year sent in 74 petitions with 4,511 
signatures, while the remonstrants have 
sent in no petitions at all. However, the 


We strongly urge the friends of woman 
suffrage to make no audible signs of dis- 
approbation, no matter how objectionable 
the remarks of the opposition may be. It 
is not in good taste, and is sure to be used 
as an argumentagainst us. It is not likely 
that anyone will hiss, but the temptation 
is sometimes strong to nestle in one’s seat 
and to whisper indignant asides to one’s 





next neighbor. Let us all listen quietly, 
no matter what is said, and not interrupt | 
the speaker. Our side will have its ‘‘in- | 
nings”’ afterward. A. S. B. 
+o+ 
THE NATIONAL ENROLMENT. 





The following announcement in regard 
to the National Enrolment is issued by | 
Mrs. Louisa Southworth, chairman of the | 
committee on National Enrolment chosen 
at the recent National-American Conven- 
tion, and by Mrs. Colby and Miss Black- 
well. The remaining members of the 
committee, Mrs. Martha C. Callanan and | 
Mrs. Sarah K. Hart, have not been defi- 
nitely heard from, but will no doubt con- 
eur: 

The National Enrolment has for its aim 
and scope the securing in each State of the 
autographs of the advocates aud friends 
of equal suffrage. When these names are 
classified and registered according to con- 
gressional districts, counties and towns, 
they forma permanent and reliable record 
for the purpose of all petition work in the | 
suffrage movement. The advantages of | 
this classification are numerous, among | 
which we may mention one—that of | 
avoiding duplicates—which in a record | 


| 





ment. 
sheets. 


Registration is done upon separate 
These when required may be 


This arrangement of the | 
| names, when copied by type-writer, ren- 


| 


able to enter. Monday evening our larg- 
est opera house was packed, and hundreds 
were unable to get standing room. She 


| gave us an admirable suffrage lecture. 


bound in alphabetical order of counties | 


for legislatures, and in the numerical 
order of districts for Congress. 

To carry on this work, there should be 
one person in each State who would take 
entire charge of disbursing material and 
receiving and classifying the autographs. 
The canvassing may be done by any num- 
ber of persons, and it is gratifying to state | 
that thus far it has been voluntary service. 

That we may maintain uniformity in 
the work, the same affirmation, which is 
**We believe that women should vote on 
equal terms with men,” should be used in | 
all the States. The original autographs | 
should be arranged according to congres- 
sional districts, and presented to Congress. 
The enrolment books for each State should | 
be held by the vice-president of the Na- 
tional-American for that State, to be used 
whenever required in the State or the 
nation. 

Further explanation of methods, if de- 
sired, may be obtained of Mrs. Louisa 
Southworth, 844 Prospect Street, Cleve- 
land, O. 





- 
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THE COUNTRY STORE. 


Friends in Boston and the suburbs are 
earnestly invited not only to buy tickets 
themselves for the Country Store, to be 
held for the benefit of the Mass. W. S. A.., 
but also to take tickets to sell. There are 
to be entertainments every evening, and 
by being present they will enjoy much and 
at the same time help along the cause. 
Can not all friends of suffrage, whether 
members of Leagues or not, take tickets to 
sell among their friends? Should any of 
the tickets taken to sell remain unsold at 
the opening of the Store, they can be re- 
turned. 

Word comes from some of the weaker 
Leagues that they are ashamed to send 
small contributions, and therefore prefer to 
do nothing. The committee are aware of 
the brave struggles that are going on in 
many conservative towns to keep the 
breath of life within the Leagues. In no 
other way can this be accomplished so 
well as by trying to help the parent Asso- 
ciation. It warms the heart of every mem- | 
ber to give time, thought or money, and 
no donation is too small to be acceptable. 
Sell five or ten tickets, and that amount 
will be credited to your League as a dona- | 
tion, and then the League will take pride 
in what it has done. 

Will the secretary of each League please 
write me how much progress is being made 
with the box of goods they are going to 
send? Will the president please see that 
this is done? 

The committee would like to know about 
how many articles to expect, and also some- 
thing concerning their nature. It is the 
intention to arrange for shelves to be put 
behind the counters to receive the goods, | 
and it will be greatly for the convenience 
of all to let the committee have informa- 
tion in advance concerning the amount 
and kind of goods. 

Each League must place tags upon its 
own goods. Put the name of the League 
and the selling price on every tag. Any 
League that will write to this office for 
tags can have them free. In this way 
wherever your goods may be placed your | 
League will have full credit given. Every 
League is requested also to send a list of 
its goods. ‘Two copies should be made, 
one sent to headquarters and the other re- 
tained by the League. 

The Dorchester League, which has just | 
given $100 to the Mass. W.S. A., has voted 
to give all the tea and coffee needed for a | 
day and evening, and also to provide an 
excellent musical entertainment. Will not 
some other League provide the eatables for 
the day and evening? 

In the list printed last week of Leagues 
which were to donate goods for the Coun- 
try Store, the name of Woburn was by 
mistake omitted. A fine box of goods is 
expected from this League, which has al- 
ways done good work. A contribution | 
was credited to the South Boston League 
which belonged to the City Point League. 
A cheering letter comes from Holliston 
promising a box of goods. 

Winchester has also voted to send a con- 
tribution to the Country Store. 

Leagues that are planning to help and 
have not been heard from are requested to 
report immediately, for the encourage- | 
ment of the committee, and in order that 


their example may incite others. 
CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 


For Country Store Committee. 
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REV. ANNA SHAW IN EMPORIA. 


EMPORIA, KAN., MARCH 4, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw has been with us 
once again, and as usual has given our 
people a grand stirring up. She preached 
Sunday evening in the Congregational | 
Church. Every available inch of standing | 





| active canvass was begun. 


| for. 


The National-American W. S. Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated on its choice of 
a lecturer. Mrs. J. H. SLocum, 

Cor. Sec’y E. 8. A. 
— oo 


THE INDIANAPOLIS PROPYLZUM. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MARCH 7, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

About a year ago, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, of Indianapolis, conceived the 
idea of a woman's stock company, whose 
purpose it should be to erect and maintain 
a handsome club-house for the use mainly 





| of women’s clubs and other organizations 


in that city. She desired that the move- 
ment should not be an individual one, or 
confined to one organization; she there- 
fore invited six ladies to meet at her house 
to consult on a matter of common interest. 
The ladies so coming together approved 
heartily of the plan laid before them, and 
separated with a quiet determination to 
carry it into effect. 

In a few weeks a second meeting was 
called by Mrs. Sewall, who this time in- 
cluded a larger number of ladies in the 
call. The sentiment of this second meet- 
ing being also favorable to the project, an 
informal organization was agreed upon, 
the veil of secrecy was dropped, and an 
The legal 
questions involved were carefully investi- 
gated by an advisory board consisting of 
gentlemen who had married into the move- 
ment, so to speak, and it was found that 
there were no legal objections to an incor- 
porated joint stock company of women, 
with all the peculiar features desired in 
the present case. Accordingly, articles 
of incorporation were drawn up, the nec- 
essary legal forms were complied with, 
and the Propyleum was born. A few 


| words descriptive of this novel associa- 


tion of women may be interesting to the 
readers of a woman’s paper. 

The capital stock was originally fixed at 
fifteen thousand dollars, but the sum was 
afterwards increased to twenty thousand 
dollars. ‘he shares are twenty-five dol- 
lars each. The stock can be held only by 
women, and consequently can be trans- 
ferred only to women. Asin other stock 
companies, each share of stock carries one 
vote. The objects of the corporation, as 
set forth in the articles of association, are 
first, ‘‘to promote and encourage literary 
and scientific purposes; the second, to 
buy, hold, mortgage and sell real estate; 
and in particular, to acquire and hold by 
purchase and otherwise, real estate, and 
erect thereon and duly furnish, equip and 
maintain a suitable building or buildings 
to be rented and used for literary, artistic, 
scientific, industrial, musical, mechanical 
and educational purposes, or public or pri- 
vate meetings; and thus to provide a cen- 


| tre of cultivation for the public, and par- 


ticularly for the women of Indianapolis, 
Indiana.” 

The business of the corporation is man- 
aged by a board of directors elected annu- 
ally. The directors choose annually from 
their number a president, a vice-president, 
a secretary, and a treasurer. 

The name of the association is derived 
from the gate of approach to the Acropo- 
lis of Athens, and signifies an endeavor to 
approach the higher culture. The corpo- 
ration seal contains a representation of the 
portico of the Propyleum. The original 
incorporators are May Wright Sewall, Mar- 


| garet D. Chislett, Elizabeth V. Pierce, 
| Helen B. Holman, Mary N. Walcott, Har- 


riet McI. Foster and Carrie F. Milligan. 
The board of directors numbers fifteen. 
The officers are: President, May Wright 
Sewall; Vice-president, Margaret D. Chis- 
lett; Secretary, Carrie F. Robertson; 
Treasurer, Elizabeth V. Pierce. The 
treasurer is required to give bond with 
sureties in the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars. 

The enterprise so begun has been most 
successfully conducted. The list of stock- 
holders has grown until it contains more 
than two hundred prominent ladies of the 
city, and many also who live in other cities 
and States. The movement thus has ac- 
quired more than a local significance. 
Three-fourths of the stock has been taken; 
an architect has prepared plans which 
have been accepted after careful consider- 
ation and many amendments: a handsome 
lot has been purchased in the heart of the 
city, fronting on the beautiful grounds of 
the Indiana Institution for the Blind; and 
the bids for construction are now called 
Work on the building will begin in a 
few weeks, and the Propyleum will be 
completed and dedicated before the year 
has expired. 

The Propylzum Association is not iden- 
tified with any woman’s club, but is an 
entirely distinct organization, inclusive of 
all. The membership includes members 
of all the clubs of women in Indianapolis, 
and many who are not members of any 
club. On the other hand, the fact that all 


room was occupied, and many were un-| the clubs are so largely interested in it, 
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will secure to the Propylzum the support | 
and the rentals of the local clubs. It is | 
not an exclusive organization; for it is 
open to any woman who will purchase | 
stock. It aims to benefit not one class of 
women, but all, and the men as well; for 
while men may not own stock, they may 
enjoy fora fair rental the beautiful accom- 
modations for club meetings that the new 
building will provide. 

It should be noted also that the enter- | 
prise is not directly a philanthropic one. | 
The ladies expect to receive a good income | 
on their investment from the beginning. 

The building, as planned, contains a 
high basement and two stories. In the 
basement are two offices for permanent 
rental, a spacious dining-room, the kitch- 
en, the custodian’s room, etc. The first 
floor contains two suites of club parlors 
and two committee rooms; the third floor 
is given up to a spacious hall for lectures, 
art exhibits, concerts, balls, and similar 
purposes, and has two committee rooms 
opening from it. All the appointments of 
the interior will be of the best, and noth- 
ing that intelligent and constant care can 
effect will be omitted to secure the maxi- 
mum of convenience. The building will 
measure seventy-five feet front by sixty- 
two in depth. It will be of brick, with a | 
very handsome stone front. 

A building so planned, in a city as full 
of club life and intellectual and social | 
activity as Indianapolis, will be in constant | 
demand. It cannot fail to realize the pur- 
poses of its founders, and to prove a ‘‘cen- 
tre of cultivation for the public, and par- 
ticularly for the women of Indianapolis.” 
The idea has been from the first received 
by the general public and the press with a 
cordial appreciation that has been most 
gratifying to its prime movers; and the 
success of this plan will be one more in- 
stance of the ability of women to work 
together intelligently and effectually even 
for a novelend. In addition to the pleas- 
ure that the building and management of 
the Propylzeum will afford the ladies in- 
terested in it, the value of the business 
training and experience it will give them 
can hardly be over-estimated. The business 
ability that has marked every step of the 
movement thus far has excited comment 
among the business men of Indianapolis. | 
The plan of a woman’s stock company, as 
here outlined, is evidently one that can be 
carried out successfully in any city of con- 
siderable size ; and itis hoped that the result 
of the Indianapolis experiment may encour- 
age women elsewhere to enter upon similar 
helpful movements. The officers of the 
Propylzum will doubtless be glad to fur- 
nish information with regard to the work- 
ing details of their organization to any 
who may apply for it. T. L. 8. 
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LEICESTER.—AIl persons interested in 
municipal woman suffrage were invited to 
meet at my home February 18, to talk over 
the subject. The weather and icy con- 
dition of sidewalks prevented many. A 
baker’s dozen enjoyed the evening. The 
woman suffrage leaflet, Vol. 1, No. 1, ‘An 
Appeal to Massachusetts Women” and 
“The Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Law,” afforded valuable information, as 
we are just now particularly interested in | 
voting for school committee at our annual 
town-meeting in March. 

We nominated a woman for school com- 
mittee. Several had neglected to be as- 
sessed a poll-tax, consequently they feel 
‘“‘cheap.’’ The woman who desires to vote 
must go to the polls. When I circulated 
printed invitations for the meeting, one 
good, elderly woman read, with her glasses 
on top of her head, ‘*All persons interested 
in musical suffrage for women ;’’ then she 
paused and said: 

‘Why, isn’t that something new? mu- | 
sical suffrage for women!” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘tit is something new, 
and we not only propose to make it ‘mu- | 
sical’ for the women, but especially ‘mu- 
sical’ for the men.” 

‘“*Well, but what is it—this musical suf- 
frage for women?” 

“Oh,” said I, **come to the meeting to- | 
morrow night. You will not only learn 
the ‘musical’ part of the programme, but 
will be able to tell the key it is written in.” 
“God is the Lord, who gives the soul’s desire, 

I bind the sacrifice and wait the fire ; 

They shall not be ashamed who watch and wake, | 

The morn of joy and glory soon shall break.” | 
IpA F. WARREN. 


BRIGHTON, FEB. 28.—A very social and 
entertaining hour was passed by our 
League at the house of Mrs. Prouty. 
Opening remarks were made upon the in- 
equalities of the law, with readings from 
L. J. Robinson’s **‘Law Made Easy,” which | 
called forth interest and a ready response. | 
Incidents relating to the one-sided enforce- 
ment of our laws were brought out and 
discussed, strengthening conviction in the 
justice of equal rights for all. Five new 
members were added, giving encourage- 
ment for future work. 

URswtLa 8S. TOWNE, Pres. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The League met on the | 
afternoon of Wednesday, March 5, with 
Mrs. Mary Stone. There was a good audi- | 
ence to listen to a very able and interesting 
paper on Thoreau by Mr. Joshua Kendall. 
The League voted to take part as a —~ at 
in the Country Store, and appointed a | 
committee to further the matter. 


MALDEN, Marcu 7.—A meeting was | 
held in Deliberative Hall. Judge Peten- | 
gill presided, and Miss Grace Batten gave | 
some fine piano solos. The speaker was | 





| the church in North Woburn. 


| entertainment was given to the speaker by 


| ber of the League. 


Mrs. Sewall Curtis, State lecturer. Her | 
speech was heard with close attention and | 
applause. Interesting remarks were made | 
by Representative Milliken and others. | 
several new members joined the State | 
Association. A vote of thanks to the | 
Speaker was passed. Mrs. Curtis enjoyed | 


| the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 


Wilson, old friends of woman suffrage. 


WOBURN, SUNDAY, MARCH 9.— Mrs. 
Sewall Curtis gave her lecture on ‘The | 
Bible View of Woman’s Cause,” in the 
Congregational Church. Rev. C. H. Wash- | 
burn, the pastor, presided. The audience 
room was well filled by interested listen- 
ers. The grandfather of Mrs. Curtis was 
one of the founders and the first pastor of 


DORCHESTER.—The third annual meet- 
ing of the league was held March 10th, in 
Blake Hall. A good audience was pres- 
ent, and the occasion was pleasant and 
profitable. The meeting opened with a 
few introductory remarks by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lucy Stone. The reports of 
secretary and treasurer were read and ac- 
cepted. There were addresses by Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, Mrs. M. Sewall Curtis 
and Henry B. Blackwell. The evenin 
was enlivened by music, a supper, an 
readings by Mrs. Wheeler. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. A. Fifield, Rev. 8. 
J. Barrows, Rev. C. R. Eliot, Rev. R. T. Polk, 
Hon. T. W. Bicknell, Gen. Hazard Stevens, Mrs. 
I. 8. Smith, Dr. Harriet L. Harrington, Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Miss M. E. Noyes. 

Secretary—Miss A. G. May. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Martha R. May, 
Chairman; Miss 8. F. King, Miss C. 8. Callender, 
Mrs. A. E. Swan, Mrs. M. M. Eliot, Mrs. F. E 
Billings. 

The report of the secretary, Mrs. F. E. 
Billings, showed a highly creditable year’s 
work. The report is as follows: 

The year’s history begins with the an- 
nual meeting and social on Feb. 27, 1889. 
Mr. Archibald Grimké read a paper on 
“The Government of Cities, its Dangers 
and Remedies.” Two public meetings 
have been held, at which Mrs. Lucy Stone 
has read her interesting paper, ‘*The Pro- 
gress of Women during the Past Fifty 
Years.”” These were held at Savin Hill 
and Ashmont. In the fall another public 
meeting was held, this time in Blake Hall, 
at which *‘The Australian Ballot Law and 
its Practical Working” was presented by 
Mr. George Ernst. Later, a sale, or ‘*Ba- 
zaar of Days,” was heldin Winthrop Hall, 
the proceeds of which enabled the execu- 
tive committee to contribute again $100 to 
the State Association and to replenish the 
league treasury for local work. In the 
spring, as no organization of women was 
ready to inaugurate the school suffrage 
work, this league paid for and distributed 
free throughout the ward nearly 1,500 
“Instructions to Women Voters on Assess- 
ment,” that they might be ready for the 
assessors at the door in May. We notified 
every member of our league, all three of 
the W.C. T. U. branches, and in other 
ways tried to reach all women of all par- 
ties and creeds. We have co-operated 
with the State Association, No. 3 Park 
Street, and endeavored to awaken an in- 
terest in the citizens of this ward, who (as 
in other reforms) do not always or fully 
appreciate the labors and services of 
pioneer bodies like our own. 

F. E. BILLINGs, Sec. 


BELMONT, TUESDAY, Marcu 11.—The 
League held a parlor meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. 8. W. Simonds, on Tuesday 
afternoon, March10. The able president of. 
the League, Mrs. Whitney, presided. Mrs. 
Sewall Curtis spoke on ‘‘A Woman of the 
Next Century,” and a discussion followed. 
Subscribers to the Woman’s Column and 
memberships to the Association were ob- 
tained at the close of the meeting. The 
ladies gave Mrs. Curtis a hearty expres- 
sion of thanks. The League seems to be a 
good working force in the town. 


DEDHAM, MARCH 12.—The League held 
a public meeting at the residence of Mr. 
A. M. Cheever. A lecture was given by 
Mrs. Sewall Curtis, and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed. Season tickets for the 
Country Store were sold. Subscribers and 
memberships were obtained. Hospitable 


Mrs. Helen Chadwick, a very active mem- 





TOLEDO ANNUAL MEETING. 


Last week the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Toledo, O., held its twenty-first 





annual meeting. Many of the pioneer 
workers are yet active in their efforts, and 
are encouraged by the accession of young- 
er and fresher strength. Gratitude was 
expressed to the Toledo press for its 
courtesy and kindness during twenty-one 
years. Though sorrowing that Ohio gives 
not one crumb of political rights to its 
mothers and daughters, the sorrow is not 
that of discouragement, since the progress 
of humanity is certain and cannot cease 
until woman is recognized as equal with 
man inevery right. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 


President—Mrs. Rosa L. Segur. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. M. J. Cravens, 
Louise Eck and Mrs. Mattie B. Eck. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Mary J. Barker. 
Cor. Secretary—Mrs. 8S. S. Bissell. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. J. Morgan. . 
Executive Committee—Mrs. S. R. L. Williams, 
Mrs. E. S. Fray, Miss Anna C. Mott, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Shaw, Mrs. P. B. Franklin, Mrs. J. P. Cole. 
Mrs. Mary J. Barker gave the annual 
report, and described the Michigan Suf- 
frage Convention at Detroit. Mrs. Ellen 
S. Fray gave an account of the National- 
American Convention at Washington, and 
enumerated the chief events of the month. 
The Toledo W. S. A. has reason to be 
proud of its twenty-one years of good 


work. ? Kemet V4. 


Mrs. 











A FOOLISH OBJECTION. 

Very flippant is the point against the 
public schools made by Bishop Wigger, of 
Newark, N. J.: 

‘**As you know, in public schools the 


majority of the teachers are young ladies | 
It is natural to | 
suppose that they are receiving the atten- | 
tion of some young gentleman, and intend, | 


of a marriageable age. 


at some future date, to get married. Now 
is it not natural to suppose that a good 


part of the day these ladies are thinking | 


of their prospective husbands? and love 
fancies tend to distract them from giving 
proper instructions totheir pupils. in the 
parochial schools it is different. The tutors 
are Christian brothers and sisters who have 
made teaching the study of their lives, and 
no idle fancies enter their brains.” 

As Bishop Wigger knows, young gentle- 
men who intend, at some future date, to 
marry, are all engaged in some business or 
profession which requires assiduous and 
undivided attention. ‘Is it not natural to 
suppose that a good part of the day these 
gentlemen are thinking of their prospec- 
tive wives? and love fancies tend to dis- 
tract them from giving proper attention to 
their occupations.” Beware, therefore, of 
transacting business with young gentle- 
men who intend to marry! The bishop’s 
logic would imply giving preference in 
business to ‘Christian brothers” who are 
widowers or old bachelors. H. B. B. 
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MRS. HOWELL ORGANIZING CLUBS. 


Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell lectured 
Feb. 27, at Caledonia, N. Y., and Feb. 28 
at Dunkirk, where a Political Equality 
Club had lately been organized. It was 
an enthusiastic meeting, and after the 
lecture twenty-nine new members were 
added. The next day a reception was given 
to Mrs. Howell. She then visited the oil 
region of Pennsylvania. She spoke at 


Pittsfield March 4, and then at Warren, in | 


the Opera House, toa large and enthusiastic 
audience. The next day a meeting was 
held in the parlors of the Presbyterian 
Church, and Mrs. Howell organized a Po- 
litical Equality Club. That night she lec- 
tured in Clarendon, and organized another 
Political Equality Club. At the meeting 
in Tiona, March 6, the people were indif- 
ferent or opposed, but Mrs. Howell suc- 
ceeded in winning her audience, and or- 


ganized a club with the leading physician | 


of the town as president. The meeting did 
not close until 11 P. M., so great was the 
interest. Mrs. Howell is now giving two 
weeks to work in Toronto for the suf- 
frage association there. The last week in 
March she expects to be in Hornellsville 
and Canisteo. 


— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YORK, MARCH 12, 1890. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 
On Thursday evening, March 6, the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the New York 
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City Woman Suffrage League was held, as | 
usual, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. | 


John W. Lovell, 4 Lexington Avenue. 
The speaker of the evening was Miss Har- 
riet Keyser, a teacher who has for some 
years devoted herself to manual training 
with great success. Her subject was ‘‘Na- 
tionalism True Individualism.” The ad- 
dress was most thoughtful and pleasing. 
She discussed the advantages which would 
flow from proposed changes, with an in- 
telligence that showed careful study of the 
subject. Remarks were made by Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore, Justus O. Woods, and 
Mr. Boucher. On motion of Mr. Woods a 
resolution was passed asking the Legisla- 
ture to appoint women to official positions 


for the care of women in the insane asy- | 


lums of the State. 


The Society of Political Study held its 
annual meeting on Monday evening, March. | 


3. Officers were elected for the year: 
President, Mrs. Carolyn Flavel Ober ; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, Miss 
Theresa Barcalow, Miss Katherine D. 
Blake ; secretary, Mrs. Hopper; treasurer, 
Miss Hannah Allen. 

Mrs. Wakeman delivered an interesting 
address on co-education. The meetings 
are held every Monday evening at 24 Union 
Square. 

On Thursday evening, March 20, our 
City League is to give its annual reception. 
The guest of the evening is to be Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker. It isto be held, 
as usual, at the Park Avenue Hotel. 

I was heartily glad to see the tribute to 
Mrs. Harriet N. K. Goff, of Brooklyn, in 
your last issue. Her persistent efforts to 
secure police matrons in this State are be- 
yond praise. Whatever success has been 


obtained is largely due to her untiring 


labor. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 E. 44th Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Root, of Michigan, are 
spending some time in Washington. Their 
interest in good works is as active as ever. 
We find in the Washington Post a commu- 
nication over the familiar signature of 
M. A. Root, championing Anna Ella Car- 
roll against an attempt to deprive her of 
the credit of having originated the idea of 
the Tennessee campaign. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1890. 


_ NOTES AND NEWS. 

The San Francisco Call has a‘*Woman’s 
Column.” 

A majority of the clerks in the House 
and Senate of the new State of Washing- 
ton are women. 

The Dakota Ruralist says that Rev. 


| England under the Tudors. 


| Olympia Brown is soon going to South | 
| Dakota to work for the woman suffrage | 


amendment. 


The girls of the Cincinnati Art School ! 


| Russia to put an end to the persecution of 
women exiles in Siberia. 

The Women’s National Industrial 
League has petitioned Congress for the 
appointment of an equal number of women 
on the World’s Fair committee of 1892. 

That bright and enterprising Ohio paper, 
the Woman's News, has moved from Spring- 
field to Urbana, where all communica- 





dressed. 


employed a matron and established an in- 
dustrial school for homeless girls. Here 
girls of all ages can find training, a home 
and employment. 


A hearing will be given to the opponents 


the Massachusetts State House, next 
Wednesday, at 10 A. M. The advocates of 
woman suffrage will be given an oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, is pro- 
ficient in ten languages—German, French, 
| Italian, Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, Arabic, 
| Persian, Russian and Turkish. Mr. Craw- 
| ford is a nephew of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, herself an accomplished linguist. 

The Hartford (Ct.) Equal Rights Club, 
at its first meeting in March, listened to 
the reports of the delegates to the Wash- 
ington Convention. They heard a report 
| from their own committee on the sanitary 
improvement of the city, and made ar- 
rangements for a lecture by Mrs. Z. G. 
Wallace. 

La Nouvelle Revue of Paris recently 
asked for an essay which should give a 
complete summary of the status of the 
land question in all civilized countries. 
The most learned, logical and exhaustive 
contribution received in response was 
| written by Mme. Vallette, and was pro- 
nounced a remarkable study by the editor 
of the Revue. 

The California Voice of San Francisco 
says that Miss Matilda Hindman “gave a 
splendid address and argument at Silver 
Star Hall last Sunday evening on the ne- 
cessity of giving woman the ballot to save 
this country from its present downward 
course. Miss Hindman goes hence to 
| So. Dakota to aid the movement to engraft 
equal suffrage on the constitution of that 
State.” 

Edward White, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in a series of visitation addresses on 
the present social aspect of Christian life 
| and work, thusalludes to organizations for 
| the protection and elevation of women : 
‘‘Not one step taken thus far in woman’s 





led to one evil or done one mischief. 
dignity has risen steadily with her power 
for good. No scandal, folly, luxury, ex- 
travagance can be pointed to as results.” 

Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper has been 
giving a series of able temperance lectures 
in Beaufort, S. C., and has organized a 
W.C. T. U. among her people there. She 
also gave a series of lectures at St. Helena. 
| The arrangements were made for her by 

Mrs. A. M. H. Christensen. A local paper 
| Says: 


‘well done’ of the people of Beaufort for 
the part she took in arranging for Mrs. 
Harper to come to our town and the enter- 
tainment she has furnished during her 
stay. ... It is not possible to estimate 
the good that will be accomplished by the 
faithful work begun in our midst during 
the past week by Mrs. Harper.” 


Mrs. Matilda Josslyn Gage lately organ- | 


ized in Washington a ‘‘National Woman’s 
Liberal Union,” with the following ofli- 
cers: President, Mrs. Gage; vice-presi- 


dent, Josephine C. Aldrich ; secretary, Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 


tions intended for it should now be ad- | 


| have signed a petition asking the Czar of | 


The Decatur (Ill.) Woman’s Club has | 


of woman suffrage in the Green Room at | 





| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


education and advance can be said to nave 
er | 


‘Mrs. Christensen deserves the hearty | 
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The Boston Political Class, in the ves- 
try of the Church of the Disciples, on 
March 12, considered civil government in 
A résumé of 
the work of the Legislature during the 
past fortnight was given by Mrs. Tower. 
Debate followed on a resolution “that the 
entrance of women into public life would 
endanger their vocation as wives and 
mothers.” Mrs. Grandgent took the af- 
firmative and Miss Rich the negative. 
After an animated discussion, in which 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, who had been in- 
vited to be present, took part, the question 
was decided in the negative. At the next 
meeting, at the same place, Wednesday, 
March 26, the inquiry, ‘“‘How could the 
yeomanry own lands in their own right 
under the feudal system?’ will be an- 
swered, and Mrs. Lowerey will read an 
original paper on the ‘Need of a National 
Divorce Law.” 





Miss Fisk, 53 West Street, is showing a 
fine assortment of kid, undressed kid, and 
dogskin gloves for children’s wear. 





Houghton, Mijjlin & 
Co.’s New Books. 


Easter Gleams. 


Poems for the Easter Season. By Lucy 
Larcom. Not included in her previous 
volumes. Parchment-paper, 75 cents. 


In a Club Corner. 
By A.P. Russext, author of ‘A Club of 
One,” ‘Library Notes,” ‘“‘Character- 
istics,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


An engaging book, discussing numerous topics 
of literature, society, character, custom, etc. 
Much like ‘‘A Club of One,” which enjoyed great 
popularity. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
Edition for 1890, revised. With 
Maps, etc., $1.50. 

The Lady of the Aroostook. 

By W. D. Howetts. Riverside Paper 





Series. 50 cents. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 





WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 
songs, and all other kinds of music, are in our 
thousands of books and millions of sheet music 


pieces. 

UNG PLAYERS’ (Paper $1.00; 

poPoLar COLLECTION Boards, $1.25): 

ew, bright and easy. 143 Pia ieces. 

1 a ’ Bds., $2, Cloth, $2.50). By 

. B. Whitney. 33 fine organ 

ORGAN ALBUM, Pedal, by 20 distinguished 
composers. 





A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 
ASON’S PIANO- ($2.50). ByWm. Mason 
FOR E ECHNI § and W.S. B. Mathews. 
his admirabie system of scales, arpeggios and all 
other needed technical exercises, with good direc- 


tions, holds a high place in the esteem of thorough 
teachers, and should be everywhere used. 


Our thoroughly good, genial and practical School 
Music Books are widely known and used. Do You 
use them? 

Book 1, Primary (30 cts., $3 doz.); 
M L Book 2, Medium (40 cts., $4.20 doz.) ; 
Book 3, Higher Classes (50 cts., $4.80 doz.), by L.O, 
Emerson, is his last and best book, and a rare good 
book for schools. 

OTION (25c., $2.28 doz.), by Mrs. Boardman 
Mol S is a delight to teachers and children. * 
Any book mailed promptly for retail price. + 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


JUST RECEIVED! 


New Kid, Dog-Skin and Un- 
dressed Kid for 


CHILDRENS WEAR 


—_—. 





Mary Emily Coues; treasurer, W. F. Ald- | 


rich. The executive committee consists 
of the foregoing officers, with Susan H. 
Wixon, Eliza Archard Connor, Mecca 
Hoffman, Marietta M. Bones and Clara 8. 
Foltz. 


At the annual meeting of the National- | 


American W.S. A. at Washington, it was 
voted that no speakers should be sent to 
South Dakota by the Association except 


| such as were approved both by the execu- | 


tive committee of the South Dakota 

E. 8. A. and by the South Dakota commit- 

tee of the National-American W.S. A. 

All donations for the Dakota work raised 
| by the National-American or its auxiliaries 

should be sent to the chairman of the lat- 
| ter committee, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 

Rochester, N. Y. If the donor has any 
| preference as to how the money should be 
| used, whether for the ‘‘patent insides,” for 
| speakers, or for literature, he should men- 
| tion it when sending his gift. 


53 West Street. 
THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 





thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 
Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference. 
Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 
Street). Telephone Call. 





Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


tz A large stock of the latest styles of fine Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Har gings, etc.- 
retailing for one-third less than any otler store ip 
Boston, 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


Next Door to Washington Street. 


DO YOU READ? 


Do you read the standard Magazines and Papers? 
If so, send subscriptions to 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass, 
Single subscriptions’at club rates in nearly every case 
Send for Catalogue of Prices, 
Orders for rare books promptly filled. 
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A WOMAN IN IT. 

They talk about a woman’s sphere 

As though it had a limit; 
There’s not a place on earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whisper, yes or no, 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth 
That has a feather’s weight of worth, 

Without a woman in it. 
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HOME IS BEST. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





The hills are dearest which our childish feet 

Have climbed the earliest; and the streams most 
sweet 

Are ever those at which our young lips drank, 

Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy bank. 

Midst the cold, dreary sea-watch, Home’s hearthlight 

Shines round the helmsman plunging through the 
night; 

And still, with inward eye, the traveller sees 

In close, dark stranger-streets, his native trees. 


i ae 


A ROSE. 


—— 

Blossoms rare and rare herbs round her, marjoram 
and lavender, 

Scentful pinks and shining lilies, radiant in the 
morning stir; 

But the passer, passing slowly, set his eyes on none 
but her, 

Marking where she bloomed serenely and how sweet 
her petals were. 


Rosa Mundi, richlier mantled than the King who 
ruled of yore! 

So, within the halls there gathered human flowers, 
a winsome score; 

But the passer, passing slowly, looked the lovely 
parterre o’er, 

Set his eyes on one, and henceforth saw her only, 
evermore! 








—New Orleans Picayune. 
——__ -+oe——___—_——_ 


THE WORK OF TO-DAY. 


To shun the world’s allurements, 
To bear my cross therein; 

To turn from all temptation, 
To conquer every sin; 

To linger, calm and patient, 
Where Duty bids me stay; 

To go where God may lead me,— 
This is my work to-day. 


I think not of to-morrow, 
Its trial or its task, 
But still, with childlike spirit, 
For present mercies ask. 
With each returning morning, 
I cast old things away: 
Life’s journey lies before me,— 
My prayer is for to-day. 





7+ 
MARY ANN’S BABY. 


BY EMMA M. JOHNSON. 





High up at a garret window, whether in shine or 
rain, 
Day by day a baby sits, its face against the pane, 


And if it be sun or shadow, and if it be calm or blow, 


The mother goes to her labor out into the world 
below; 

Yet she turns to look at the window, her hard face 
working with love, 

As she catches sight of her darling, set high in the 
casement above; 


And the wizened face of the baby, the baby that 


seldom cries, 
Is puckered up in queer amaze as she looks at the 
earth and skies. 


som. 


| Blossom with assurance. 





Poor Mary Ann! in the scalding suds she drops her | 


scalding tears; 


Those drops express the bitterness pent up for many | 


years. 
She wrings the costly fabrics,—ah, how her heart 
was wrung! 


It seems 80 very, very long since she was bright and | 


young; 

Of all she had, of all she hoped, nothing to her 
remains 

But the pinched, half-famished baby looking through 
the window-panes. 


At thought of it her tears are dried, her grief is put 
away; 

A joy inspires her aching heart, she can’t be sad 
to-day. 

Life takes a soft and tender hue, hope blooms and 
bears again, 

The smiles light up her care-worn face, she singsa 
low refrain. 

Of all the gifts God gave her, of all He let her keep, 

Is the baby in the window, now fallen fast asleep! 

— Housekeeper’s Weekly. 
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THE BLOSSOMS’ LODGER. 


A STUDY. 


BY HERMINIUS COBB. 


She came to the Blossoms’ one bright 
morning in the early winter, and Mrs. 








what business, and she laughed and said, 
‘Oh! I’m a banker.’’ 

‘IT want to know!” ejaculated Mr. Blos- 
“IT didn’t think she was that sort of 
person.” 

Mr. Blossom, in common with some 
other people, cherished the idea that he 


; could tell a ‘public woman” just as far as 


he could see her. But he had been quite 
impressed by the pretty young lady to 
whom Mrs. Blossom had just introduced | 


| him in the hall. 


“Oh, I know she’s a lady,” said Mrs. 
“She wears a 
sealskin cloak, and walks by the Delsarte 


| method, and is in with the Van Haftens | 


and the Larabees, and all that set. She's 
going to a party there to-night.” 

‘How old is she?” asked Mr. Blossom, | 
after a moment's meditation. 

Mrs. Blossom hesitated. ‘I don’t know. | 
How old should you think?” 

‘“‘About twenty-one or two,” hazarded | 
Mr. Blossom. 

‘“Pshaw!” exclaimed his wife, with 
scorn for masculine perception. ‘‘She'll | 
never see twenty-five again. She’s been in 
business eight years. I should say she 
was twenty-seven or eight.” 

“She doesn’t look it,” reiterated Mr. 
Blossom. 

‘Say, ma, is she an old maid?” spoke up 
Corney, Mrs. Blossom’s young hopeful, 
who had been an attentive listener to the 
conversation. 

“No, oh no! she isn’t an old maid,” 
said Mrs. Blossom, promptly. 

‘‘Why aint she? Aint she old enough?” 
persisted Corney. 

‘*Y-yes,” admitted his mother, ‘*but——” 

‘*Well, then, why aint she?” 

‘I don’t know why, Corney, but she 
isn’t. I guess she’s too—stylish,” said 
Mrs. Blossom, floundering hopelessly. 

‘Then stylish people aint old maids, are 
they, ma?” pursued Corney, with relent- 
less logic. 

**Corney, you'd better eat your supper,” 
interposed Mr. Blossom; and the sugges- 
tion put a quietus upon further analysis of 
the subject on Corney’s part. 

But their lodger was destined to be a 
difficult problem for the Blossoms to solve. 
Had they affected literature, they would 
have said she was ‘‘a new type.” But as 
they affected nothing of the sort, they 
groped helplessly about for a word that 
would define her. 

By dint of persistently ferreting out the 
matter, Mrs. Blossom discovered that she 
was thirty-two years old; that she was a 
Vassar girl, which Mrs. Blossom said ac- 
counted for a great deal; that she was 
cashier of the First National Bank; that | 
she was quite well off; and that she was 
building a handsome house on Division 
Street. 

Mrs. Blossom frequently unburdened 
herself on the subject to Mrs. Hawkins. 

“*T think she’s handsome, don’t you?” 
she said to Mrs. Hawkins one day, as they 
sat in the bay-window with their sewing. 

“No, I don’t,” said Mrs. Hawkins, de- 
liberately falsifying, as she watched the | 
graceful poise of the lodger’s figure com- | 
ing up the walk. 

Mrs. Hawkins belonged to that class | 





| of married women who hate every un- | 


| has beautiful hair and a lovely complex- 


| Mrs. Blossom. 


| en are at home at work,” retorted Mrs. 
| Hawkins. 


Blossom said, the minute she laid eyes on | 
her in her jaunty hat and stylish sealskin | 


jacket, that she knew she should like her. 


The Episcopal rector had spoken of her 


| 


to Mrs. Blossom. He said she was a friend | 
of his sisters, and intimated that her fam- | 


ily and social connections were all that 


one could possibly desire in the person to | 


whom they confided their south front 
room. 

“IT wasn’t quite sure that I wanted to 
take anyone,” confided Mrs. Blossom to 
her neighbor, Mrs. Hawkins, “but it did 
seem a pity to have all those rooms shut 
up; and, as I told Mr. Blossom, Miss 
MacPherson’s a real addition to the house. 
I was proud to have such an elegant-look- 


ing person coming in and out of the front som, ‘but if you won’t guess, I’ll tell you. 


door.” 
“What do you think, Thomas?” said 


Mrs. Blossom to her husband, the first Mrs. Blossom, dropping her worsted in 
evening, at tea, “our new lodger’s a | amazement. 


banker.”’ 


‘A what?” demanded Mr. Blossom, in | husband. 


amazement. 


“A banker. That’s what she said. She | as steel lightning, and there aint three 
said she was in business, and I asked her 


| 


| 


married woman on principle, and who | 
would die like Ananias, sooner than admit | 
to one of them an attractive feature. 


‘*Now, I do,” said Mrs. Blossom. ‘‘She 


ion.” 

‘‘Her complexion’s well enough, if it’s 
her own,” was the gracious admission. 

‘“She’s splendid company, too,” said 
‘“She’s always in such 
good spirits, and so lively.” 

‘“*Well, I guess anybody could be lively 
if they didn’t have anything to do but be 
dressed up and go out on the street, and 
sit in a handsome bank, while other wom- 


**T tell Thomas, I think it’s partly her be- | 
ing out among people that makes her so 
cheerful,” said Mrs. Blossom. ‘‘She doesn’t 
have much chance to get blue.” 

‘*Well, it’s ridiculous!” said Mrs. Haw- 
kins, inconsequently. ‘‘She ought to get | 
married and settle down like other women, | 
and I’ve said so a hundred times.” 

One afternoon Mr. Blossom came home 
an hour earlier than usual, burst into the | 
back parlor, and demanded in an excited 
tone: 

‘Sue! who do you suppose has been 
elected president of the First National 
Bank this afternoon?” 

“TI don’t know, and I don’t care,” re- 
plied Mrs. Blossom, and she went on count- 
ing the stitches in her afghan. 

“Yes, you do care,” persisted Mr. Blos- 


It’s our lodger.”’ 


“Not Miss MacPherson!” exclaimed 


“*T thought you’d be surprised,” said her 
“Everybody’s talking about it 


down town. Dayton says she’s as smart 





men in the State that know as much about 


| question,” she said. 
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banking as she does. 
signed to go to California for his health, 


they didn’t look round for any one else. | 


They just elected her.” 


That evening, Miss MacPherson, at 


Mrs. Blossom’s request, came into the | 
| said Mr. Blossom, piously. 
look well.” 


back parlor to receive congratulations. 
She was dressed for the theatre, in a helio- 
trope velvet. The lace at her throat was 
fastened with a diamond pin, and diamonds 
gilittered on her white hands. She looked 
so handsome and elegant that young Mr. 
Smith, the gentleman from across the 
way, who was sitting in the front parlor 
with Mrs. Blossom’s niece, felt moved to 
remark to his companion that he couldn’t 
see, for the life of him, why “such a stun- 


| ning-looking woman” hadn’t got married 


long ago. Corney overheard this remark, 
and it seemed to awaken a slumbering 
thought in his mind; for a moment later 
he sidled up to Miss MacPherson, and de- 
manded, in a stage whisper,—— 

“Say, why don’t you get married?” 

‘*Corney !”’ said Mrs. Blossom, severely ; 
but Miss MacPherson only laughed. 

“*f hardly know how to answer that 
‘There are several 
reasons.” 

‘*Well, ma said” began Corney, but 
a look from his mother silenced him. Mr. 
Blossom looked sentimental, and mur- 
mured something about ‘blighted affection 
and withered hopes.” 

‘Oh, no, nothing of the sort,” said the 
lady cheerfully. ‘‘My heart is not a 
graveyard of buried hopes. I don't look 
like a victim of unrequited love, do 1?” 

‘They were obliged to admit that she did 
not. 

‘*When I had been three years in col- 
lege,”’ said Miss MacPherson, ‘‘my parents 
died. Then it was discovered that, in- 
stead of the fortune I had expected to in- 
herit, there would be left for me, when 
the debts were all paid, only a few hun- 
dred dollars. Of course, my relatives and 
friends sympathized and advised, and they 
all agreed that there was just one thing 
for me to do: I must get married. 

‘‘Now there were, in the place where I 
lived, just three young men who could be 
called socially eligible for a girl in my 
position. Before I left my home, I re- 
ceived an offer of marriage from each of 
them. The first young mun was rich and 
stupid; the second was poor and stupid; 
the third was clever and dissipated. Each 
of these offers I declined. On each occa- 
sion, my friends shook their heads, and 
said it might be my last chance; and they 
demanded solemnly, Could I do better? I 
said I thought [ could do better not to 
marry at all, than to marry a man whom I 
couldn't respect. It all ended by my 
turning my back on my advisers, and 
starting out to earn my own living. 
Through the influence of a friend, I ob- 
tained a position in a bank. In a short 
time, I was promoted. J became a stock- 
holder.” 

She paused in her narration. 

‘“*Well,” said Mr. Blossom. 

‘*That is all,” she said. ‘‘I have gone on, 
earning and making money, ever since. 
I have speculated in land and oil; Iam 
interested in Northern mines; I have 
spent two years abroad. Oh, I remember, 
you wanted to know why I didn’t marry. 
The truth is, I never met a man I wanted 


| to marry, and I’ve not been obliged to 


marry fora home; and, beside, I haven’t 
had time.” 

“Then you aren't afraid of being called 
an old maid?” gasped Mrs. Blossom, look- 
ing at her as if she had been a white ele- 
phant. 

‘There was an amused expression in Miss 
MacPherson’s handsome blue eyes. 

‘*No,” she said, ‘I am not afraid of it. 
That term has lost its force in our day. 
The independent condition of our self- 
supporting women has changed all that. 


| The next dictionary will contain this defi- 


nition: ‘Old maid.—A term formerly ap- 
plied to a woman who tried to get married 
and couldn’t, and was therefore obliged to 
live on her relatives-—Now obsolete.’ 

**] like my business,” she said. “It 
takes me out among people. I can earn 
my own money; I cau go and come when 
I choose; and there I have the advantage 
of most women. I can make a home for 
myself; and there I have the advantage of 
most men. It seems to me that the un- 
married woman of to-day can possess the 
earth, if she only keeps her eyes open and 
lives up to her opportunities.” 

“I declare,” said Mr. Blossom, “things 
have changed! Why, whenI was a young 
man, a!l the girls were crazy to get mar- 
ried at some rate. It was, ‘O Lord, any 
one!’ with ’em.” 

‘*Well, Thomas Blossom,” burst out his 
wife, indignantly, ‘‘I guess t’would be, ‘O, 
Lord, any one!’ with you, if ‘twas your 
only means of getting supported.” 

Here the discussion was cut short by 
the arrival of Miss MacPherson’s escort to 
the theatre. 

“T tell you, Sue,” said Mr. Blossom, 
drawing a long breath as the door closed 
behind them, **this has been an experience 
for us. I couldn’t have found a greater 


When Dayton re- | 
| angel.” ». 


| so independent.” 





| mixed school must see the advantage en- 
| joyed by his boys over his girls in the 





| tableau vivant, confessed to an admirer 


| be to preside at the dissection of a cat in 
| the laboratory, where she was studying 
| anatomy. 
| cess in the fable, transformed into a cat 
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wonder if I"d gone to heaven and met an | 


“She’s up with the times, that’s all,” 
said Mrs. Blossom. ‘‘She must think 
we're awful green and old-fogy.” 

“She's a little too smart for a woman,” 
“It doesn't | 


“That’s just what I think,” seconded | 
Mr. Smith emerging from the front parlor, 
where he had heard every word of the con- 
versation. ‘I don’t like to see a woman | 


The next morning, after breakfast, | 
while the lodger was up stairs putting on | 
her things, preparatory to going to the | 
bank, Mrs. Blossom came upon Mr. Blos- 
som in the hall hurriedly getting into his | 
overcoat and rubbers. 

‘“*‘Why, Thomas!” she exclaimed, in sur- 
prise. ‘It’s only half-past eight. I 
thought you weren't going down till nine.” 

“Well, I wasn’t,”’ admitted Mr. Blossom, 
rather sheepishly, ‘tbut—I—ah—thought 
perhaps I'd better walk down with Miss 
MacPherson. You see, it’s rather lone- 
some for her, going down alone.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Blossom, sarcastically, 
“and Mr. Smith seems to feel just as you 
do about it.” 

And she pointed out of the window, at 
the spectacle of Mr. Smith walking up 
and down in front of the house, and gaz- 
ing hard at the second story front win- 
dow. 

“It’s very kind in both of you,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Blossom, ‘‘especially seeing 
she’s one of those independent women 
that you don't approve of.” 

To this wilting sarcasm, Mr. Blossom 
could find no answer. Nevertheless both 
he and Mr. Smith walked down to the 
bank with the lady lodger.— Young Wom- 
an’s Magazine. 
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SHORTENING SAIL FOR ACTION. 


The remarkable thing in the recent rapid 
transit of a young lady round the globe is 
not so much that she accomplished the 
feat in a week less than the famous hero 
of Jules Verne, but that she came back, 
according to the newspapers, in the same 
dark blue cloth suit in which she set forth, 
and with a hand-bag no larger. These ap- 
pointments were in fact the key to her 
success: if her love of dress had been 
stronger, her story had been longer. Ma- 
dame Ida Pfeiffer, the eminent woman 
traveller of forty years ago, used to say 
that any other woman might travel as 
widely and persistently as she did, by 
simply making up her mind to go without 
a bandbox. But the journey of life is a 
much more serious thing than atrip round 
the planet; it takes seventy-two years in- 
stead of seventy-two days; and it demands, 
equally with the briefer journey, that one 
should travel but with little baggage, if 
one would travel in earnest. And now es- 
pecially, when women are resolved to 
come face to face with practical outside 
life in a great many ways, they must act 
accordingly. Like vessels going into ac- 
tion, they must shorten sail. 

Of course the item of dress affords the 
readiest illustration. Every teacher in a 


greater convenience of their costume for 
studio or laboratory purposes. Every fa- 
ther knows that his young son will run to 
the post-office and back in the ‘‘just five 
minutes” demanded by his sister to put on 
a proper street dress and button her gloves. 
I knew of an instance the other day where 
a young lady who had charmed all eyes in 
the costume of a medizval princess in a 


that her first duty the next morning would 


Instead of being, like the prin- 


again, she was to undergo the change, 
almost equally difficult, into the anatom- 
izer of a cat. No doubt a young man 
would have some similar change of ward- 
robe to make in passing from evening dress 
to surgery dress and back again; but for 
him it would usually involve only the 
flinging of a garment or two on one chair 
and picking up other garments from an- 
other; whereas with her the interchange 
would involve a prolonged session, with 
unbounded aid from sisters, dressing- 
maids, mirrors, and pin-cushion. It needs 
no argument to show how women are em- 
barrassed as compared with men by the 
inexorable demands of costume; but the 
remedy is not easy, at least for one of the 
other sex to prescribe. 

But, in shortening sail for action, other 
things beside dress need to be retrenched. 
Multitudes of women are gradually sliding 
into nervous prostration, not so much 
through the work they do, as through the 
effort to combine it with that net-work of 
social obligations from which men in a 
similar case would detach themselves. As 
a rule, in our colleges, and even in busi- 
ness, the hard-working men are not the 
“society men”; they make their choice, 
and do not expect to study hard for half 








the night and then dance equally hard for 
the rest; it is the effort of their sisters to 
do this which wears them out. It was 
said of a brilliant Bostonian lately dead, 
that he was suddenly transformed from a 
leader of *‘the german” to a hard-working 
lawyer by the sententious remark of an 
elder sister—‘'It is better to be a man of 
books than a man of toes;” but it is a 


| hard doctrine to impose upon a sex so born 


for airy motion that, as Jean Paul says, it 
would be easy for them to make a forced 
march of fifty miles, if it could be done by 
dancing. And so of the whole routine of 
society; while the author or artist or phi- 
lanthropist, if a man, knows that he must 
simply forego nine-tenths of it, and that he 
will be pardoned for so doing, a woman in 
the same position finds it infinitely harder 
to make the sacrifice, and is not, like him, 
excused for doing so. One of the most 
eminent women physicians in America, 
when I asked her how she could possibly 
combine her profession with her duties to 
her young children, proved to me that her 
professional calls and office hours did not, 
all told, take so much of her time from 
these little ones as was given by other 
ladies similarly placed to what they con- 
sidered their social duties. -‘But,” she 
said, ‘in order that I may do this, those 
social duties must be absolutely ignored. 
Ido ignore them; but I give a great deal 
of offence by so doing. Were I a man, I 
should not be asked to combine them.” 

In the same way a remarkable woman 
who carried ona large factory in a New 
England town with the greatest success 
told me that the strain on her was much 
greater than if she had been a man, be- 
cause, although she had no children, she 
was expected to keep house, to tend sick 
neighbors, even to watch with them at 
night, as if she had no other duty. I see 
no relief for women who feel themselves 
bound to some work incompatible with 
their usual feminine occupations except to 
‘**make their choice ’twixt this and that,” 
as Emerson says, and forego the one or 
the other. Nor is this the end of their 
needed abnegations. Noone can employ 
women in any industry of a high grade 
without seeing that they are still embar- 
rassed by what in their former more shel- 
tered life were their virtues—the shrinking 
from initiative, the habit of minute econo- 
mies, of self-abnegation in little things. 
It is my experience, for instance, that in 
sending a young man to do a day's litera- 
ry work in another town, when his ex- 
penses are paid, he needs no instruction 
as to having a comfortable lunch, giving 
the necessary time to it, and taking a cab 
or a carriage to save time or avoid a wet- 
ting; whereas such duties have to be labo- 
riously impressed upon a woman; and, 
after all, she usually goes a whole day on 
a cup of tea, and gets her feet wet by 
walking where she should ride. She is 
also less ready to meet an emergency by 
independent action, not for want of readi- 
ness, but from long habits of self-distrust. 
All these are drawbacks that must be 
cleared away if women are to compete with 
men in what has hitherto been men’s sole 
work. Whether it is best that they should 
80 compete is not now the question ; for the 
Bureau of Statistics shows it to be already 
settled.—T7. W. H., in Harper's Bazar. 
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LIFE IN LOS ANGBLES. 


Los ANGELES, FEB. 7, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

‘*There is nothing new under the sun,” 
wrote the wise man. Southern California 
sunshine and flowers are the same thing 
over again, but duly appreciated for all 
that. The ripening oranges, the snow- 
clad Sierras, the flitting humming-birds 
and rollicking mocking-birds, the roses 
putting out new buds by the hundreds, 
and callas blooming by thousands in 
hedges about the lawns, all help to make 
this land a sort of object-lesson as to what 
Paradise must have been. 

We have had an unusual amount of rain 
here, as elsewhere on the coast. Some 
damage has resulted, but nothing could be 
finer in the way of weather than we have 
lately enjoyed. Speaking of the weather 
reminds me of a /ittle scene I witnessed 
when the streets were at their worst, or 
nearly so. 

In the old part of the town, the streets 
are very narrow, and on one of these where 
there is a cable track and switches, and 
where a constant stream of teams passes on 
each side, a woman in her carriage going 
down the hill met a man witha heavy load 
of cans of oil (all our kerosene comes in 
five-gallon cans) going up. They both 
stopped for the cars to pass; then he 
waited for her to move and let him pass; 
but she held her ground. She was close 
to the sidewalk; he must turn to the right, 
which was right, of course, but must get 
his heavy wagon up on to the cable track 
which was washed out so that it stood up 
eight orten inches. He waited an instant; 
then spoke. I did not understand his 
words, but his tone was civil. 

She replied, evidently refusing to move. 

‘*Well,” said he, impatiently, ‘‘stay 
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there; but the rule is that the heavy team 
has the right of way.” 

As I watched his great horses strain 
every muscle to start the load and then 
drag it up on to the track, I could not help 
wondering why some women will be so 
uncivil, particularly if a man is beneath 
them socially. But as she very soon en- 
tered the tax-collector’s office, doubtless 
to pay her taxes, in the levying, collecting 
and disbursing of which no woman had a 
voice, it occurred to me that this might 
have something to do with her mood. 

I drove on to the Temperance Temple. 
There, at headquarters, stood a woman 
squared off in front of our excellent secre- 
tary who is in charge, her hands on her 
hips, protesting her determination not to 
work for small wages, not to go where the 
land was low or damp, not to go where the 





work was heavy, and so forth and so on. | 
In the same breath she told that she had | 


no money, no friends, no home, no any- 
thing. 

“Will you go to ——,” said a gentleman 
sitting there, naming a suburban town, 
“and take charge of two children in a 
pleasant home, with kind people and ten 
dollars a month?’ 

Her nose went up in the air still higher, 
and she scornfully declined. At that very 
moment she had no decent shoes for her 
feet, her lodging and meals had been paid 
for by the secretary, she had looked in 
vain for a place to suit her, and the woman 
seemed able to care for a dozen children. 

Truly, there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, and the ‘‘woman question,” with its 
many branching lines, is no exception! 

The northand south W. C. T. U. of this 
State expect to work for suffrage in one or 
more directions at the next legislative ses- 
sion and hope for something. The senti- 
ment in favor is strong in many quarters, 
and equally strong against it in others. It 
seems about time that women had the bal- 
lot, now that Sioux Indians (4,937 of the 
dirty fellows in South Dakota) will be 
legal voters in less than a year. When I 
remember how, as a child, my hair stood 
on end with fright at the thought that it 
might soon dangle from the belt of some 
one of these same Sioux, I do not feel par- 
ticularly soothed at the prospect. But 
possibly, some day, after every foul, ig- 
norant, vicious male human being has the 
ballot, the ‘‘females’? may be granted its 
privileges. A Chinaman has been asking 
for it here in Los Angeles. He did not get 
it, to be sure. 

The story of the woman “‘sexton” in the 
JOURNAL, a short time ago, reminds me of 
a thing I have often noticed in this State, 
—the school-houses are largely taken care 


of by women janitors. 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
for week ending Feb. 25, 1890, as follows: 

Jennie E. Carts, Baltimore, Md., Water- 
proof Leggin. 

Anna Dormitzer, New York, N. Y., 
Step-ladder. 

Sarah A. Hanyman, Sedalia, Mo., Foot- 
warmer. 

Alice G. Middleton, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Transfer apparatus for traction cable cars. 

For the week ending March 4, 1890, as 
follows: 

Catherine M. Bryan, New Sharon, Ia., 
Dish-washing and Draining Machine. 

Florence F. Couner, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Trace-support. 

Cecilia B. Darley, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Corn-cutting Device. 

Lucy J. B. Easton, Rock, Minn., Flax- 
seed Separating Machine. 

Emma P. Eells, San Francisco, Cal., 
Polishing Powder. 

Elizabeth E. Howell, Maryville, Mo., 
Accordeon-plating Machine. 

Emma E. Koehler, Toledo, Ohio, Card 
game. 

Jane Parish, Leicester, Eng., Stencil- 
drum. 

Effie E. Young, Orange, N. J., Card 
game promoting the study of language. 


++ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
COONIE. 


Modie was perfectly happy. She had 
reached grandpapa’satlast. As she sat be- 
fore the fire munching an apple, she heard 
a soft, purring sound behind her. | 

“O Kitty!” she said, turning hastily, 
for she and the great white cat were old 
friends. But instead of the cat, there 
stood beside her a creature so strange that 
Modie cried “Oh!” very loud. 

“What is the matter?” asked grandma, 
coming into the room just then. Modie 
said nothing, but pointed to the funny 
creature beside her. 

‘That is a raccoon,” said grandma, 
laughing. ‘He will not hurt you. He is 
kind and gentle. Give him some of your 
apple. His name is ‘Coonie.’”’ 

Modie held toward Coonie a tempting 
piece of the fruit. He took it in his funny 
little paws, which looked as if they were 
covered with fine black gloves. He then 
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FOR 


THE BEST TEACHERS. 





TO TRAIN THE BODY. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF 


Educational Gymnastics 


BARON NILS POSSE, M. G., 
Director Boston School of Gymnastics, Late Instructor 
in the Stuckholm Gyninasium and Fencing Club, etc. 


Quarto Cloth. Nearly 260 Illustrations, $2.00 Net. 


THE VOICE. 


How to Train It—How to Care for It, | 


For Ministers, Lecturers, Readers, Actors, 
Singers, Teachers and Public Speakers. 
BY E. B. WARMAN, A. M. 

With lLliustrations by Marian Morgan Reynolds. 
Quarto. Cloth. $200, 


An Hour with Delsarte. 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION. 
BY ANNA MORGAN, 


Of the Chicago Conservggery. Illustrated by Rosa 
Mueller Sprague and Marian Reynolds, with full- 
page Figure Illustrations. Quarto. Cloth. $2.00. 


TO LEARN GEOGRAPHY. 


| KIN @’sS 


Geographical Readers. 
Firet Book, HOME AND SCHOOL, 
Now Ready. 


BY CHARLES F. KING. | 
200 pages, over 125 Illustrations. Price, 50 cents, Net. 


TQ TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 
METHODS and AIDS in GEOGRAPHY. 


For the Use of Teachers and Normal 
Schools. 


BY CHARLES F. KING. 


Cloth. Illustrated, $1.60, Net. By Mall, $1.75. 


We have received many flattering testimonials from 
well-known educators, of which the following are brief anq will prove to be au invaluable ald to every teacher, 
extracts :— It is impossible to give the reader in this brief space an 
Pet A gaa Seheot,’ I eqpatnes, and like idea of what the book is, or what it is qualified to do, 

| 46 60 we a ace it on my list of supplementary | In the hands of a progressive teacher it will change the 
watusses flesh and blood on the skele- | cn sracter of the entire school. We trust our Boards 
“It is the best thing in its way that I have seen yet.” | of Education will recommend it.” 
“It is a beautiful specimen of the bookmaker’s art.| “Never before has a book been offered the public of 


The author knows how to write for children without | such a magnitude on one subject. The author b 

| “prattiing.’ The styl leasani, and the lan : ingen 
easy and clear. Le ceemae te me it ought to be an ex: gives the fruit of twenty years’ study and teaching, and 
) does it in an inimitable way.” 


“This is a new departure in geographical literature, 


cellent Supplementary Reader.” 





Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by Mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Catalogues sent free. 
10 Milk Street, Boston. 








sat upon his hind legs like a squirrel until 
the apple was eaten. Then he jumped 
into Modie’s lap, purring softly while she 
smoothed his soft black hair. 

Later in the day Modie found him in the 
kitchen, standing on bis hind legs before 
the milk safe. He was turning the button 
on the door with his naughty black paws. 
He meant to have a fine feast of milk. 

He was asad thief. Modie soon found 
that if she watched all Coonie’s pickings 
she would have enough to do. One day 
he climbed upon a chair and snatched a 
loaf of bread from the table. Modie saw 
him backing down the steps of the kitchen 
porch, with the loaf hugged up to him un- 
der one of his fore legs. 

Another time Modie found him carrying 
off in the same way a large and sharp 
butcher’s knife. One day he followed her 
to one of the neighbors’. ‘The lady took 
down the box to give him a cake. As she 
bent over him with the box, Coonie jumped 
at it and pulled it to the floor. Seating 
himself in it, he ate his fill, growling and 
showing his teeth if any one, even Modie, 
came near him. After that, Coonie was 
left at home. 

But he had one excellent trait. He 
would not come into the house until he 
had carefully licked his feet clean. He 
would sit on the doorstep and make him- 
self very neat. Then he would shake his 
head and rattle the little silver bell which 
hung about his neck. This was his way 
of saying, ‘‘Let me in, please.” Then 
Modie would open the door. If it was even- 
ing, Coonie would curl up in a little black 
heap behind grandpa’s chair. There he 
would lie, purring, until he was put out in 
the woodshed at bedtime.—Clara J. Den- 
ton, in New York Mail. 


——_4+4 4 


HUMOROUS. 
THE ORIGIN OF LA GRIPPE. 


Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, of Philadel- 
phia, is the author of some of the wittiest 
short stories on the woman question ever 
published. Her serial, ‘Nobody to Blame,” 
was greatly enjoyed by the readers of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. Mrs. Turner has just 
published in the Working Women’s Journal 
the following rich nonsense-rhyme on the 
origin of the ‘“‘Grippe” : 


*Twas the boatswain true of the Yim Yim crew, 
As took this curious notion, 

For to cut these shores and to test his oars 
On the windy Atlantic Ocean. 

bs) the banks of the Newfoundland, 

ay up in the roaring forties, 

Where the cold sleet falls, and the cold fogs rise, 

He cruises, bold as Cortez. 


The top-heavy icebergs hemmed him around, 
And they tried for to crowd him under; 

But he shoves one here, and he tips one there, 
Till the wise old seals ’gin wonder. 

And then speaks up a sea-lion grand: 
‘Young man, you’re sore belated ; 

For to row ‘long of you in the Yim Yim crew 
Three hundred years I’ve waited. 


“OQ noble mariner! take me in! 
I pine in these icy cloisters ; 
Sey, how would you relish an oyster bed, 
ith a pear! in each of the oysters? 
Bey, princely owenase, hear my vow— 
ou take me in this here packet, 
And I'll give you my daughter dear, 
For to make you a sealskin jacket.” 


“Oh! I will accept your daughter dear, 
With her hands like India rubber ; 
But don’t cut her up till I am far away, 
For I would not see her blubber. 
And I will partake of the oysters enough 
For to line my inner waist full; 
But I couldn’t take you on the Yim Yim crew, 
For your walk is so ungraceful.” 


Then wroth uprose that beast in his might, 
And he gave that youth a whopper; 

One, two, three, administered he 
With his deadly cold wet flopper. 

At the first he wheezed, at the second he sneezed, 
At the third he coughed him frantic; 

With that cold in his head, he’ll never leave the bed 
Of the shivery North Atlantic. 


His form lies there, but his ghost could not bear 
The effects of the long ablution; 

It roams through all time, still searching for a clime 
More fitted for its constitution. 

And in whatsoever land, one slap from its hand 
Still drives its victim frantic 

With the cough and the wheeze, and the melancholy 


sneeze, 
Which it caught on the draughty Atlantic. 


Mistress—What! hereyou are, sitting on 
a chair and reading! Why, you were sent 
to dust the room! Servant—Ah, madam, 
I have mislaid the duster, and so I am sit- 
ting on each of the chairs in turn. 
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HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
fy) that of a corset front, so that a corset and Spemet bust support is ed 

within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made Yor Children and 
Infants, pertieater attention to the physical pocgertane and requirements of 
’ the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





\. AO | PRICES. 
‘ fh, Btyle 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones............++++ + $1.75 
ye | j N - @ * e ** Bone Front only........ seeseee 2.00 
Set) j i \ “ 603, “ Laced Bac, Boned Front and Back ove 2.25 
- UT ( \\ “* 610, Misses’ Whole B ack without Bones...... teeeeeeeeees 1.60 
d ec « 611, * bad $ BOmed..cesccccccvessccccccccccce 1.75 
oe “ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones.............+-. suaaieanaves 75 
* 631, Infante’ “ 6 ceeceee ceccccvecccccccoces 75 


PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gyrment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
*#@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda: 
and Saturday excepted. v 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIa. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 

years’ ied course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prao- 
tical ratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 

rticulars or Annual Announcement address the 

ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Admits students of both sexes. The instru 
consists of a three years’ led course of Didacth 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. ‘ 

FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........++++++ eoee 8 00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and 1m AdVANCE.......ceceeesereereces + 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-s«++++ cose = B08 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once. 5.00 
Graduation Fee......ssesescses sosceee 30.00 





For further particulars or es 
Dr. ©. P. THA , Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, Mt. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The -_ — | that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
r e 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
e c. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


K 
NITTED FALGED MATTRESEES, PILLOWS AND POPSTERS., .t coat 
y- 


KNITTED FILLED c ND FIL INO ROR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


URCH 
he best e world. Remain elastic and keep the 
KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 

depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 


Can be used as life-preservers, and are to b 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR H EA 
iat been ALi four years ; ML LAL P. STEAM RAIL ROAD CAR SEATS. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FUR ITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 
MORALITY, EDUCATION. 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 


DEMOREST, 


In the Healthy Highlands of North-East Georgia. 
FINE IRON ORE. 
Plenty of 








Yellow-Fever impossible. 
Malaria unknown. 

WATER POWERS. Asthma always cured. 
FINE SPRINGS, | Bronchial and Pulmonary 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. Diseases always relieved. 


SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


by arigid clause in every deed. The managers of the company engaged in developing th: 

of Demorest are making a My ap effort to secure, canal Te for wensen tn teanteipall adie nak 

hence the anti-suffrage press called Demorest Awo N’S T N.’’ Demorest is and 

ps | one bea = _ place for meet, —. | e certainty of a ng growth and development 

makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and ve rofitable investments. $300 now 

VASTLY INCREASE in value in twelve months. a a see = 
Stock of the Comocer, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent, or $8.00 per Gave, will pay 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD TIMBER. 


good dividends and to par, making very large profits on investments made now 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

J.B. HARPER, Plos-President....cccccccccccsccccscccccccccccccecs 
FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary........ hah sche Reedaasihowsed el — -_ 
©. BH. MW IGe as SUOMI sc ccccccccccvcccccccccccesecccccccococece Demorest, Ga. 
Bij MA ccmitulsrdgstisidnn. sairvicedcinodbdeciccccce .««.Demorest, Ga. 
©. ANTHONY TORLL .....0...ccccccccse hadineeVideaveanace New Bedford, Mass. 
SINE Ws GBs GMIUUIE ccnccewacccevecce sesccunececcencsentteett Atlanta, 


For particulars address 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 
Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 








KCEN ics For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

LAVEER fies Sny7acy ia ne tee mee merry 

es. Any lady can take these, When I 8a: Ido not mean to 

as they . Ay much larger than | them fora time and then have them return again, 

Pl LLS ee Se Oe a I mean aradical cure. I have made the disease 

poder fife} By UE 2. +4 the 

. 'e-long . I warrant my 
BROWN & CO.’S ae, Den and meet re worst cases. Because others have failed is 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and | e280n for not now receiving a cure. Send at 
stimulant. $1 8 bottle. | once fora ito of my intel 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post 


H. G. ROOT, ME.Os, 183 Peari St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
potas attention to NERVOUS, CATAR . 
RINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 
For the t four years (associated with her son, 
made a special study of DIABETES, teing compe, 
eas study o B . 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the wrike. 
Dr. Tuck is em electic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now mat, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s Journat, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 





Woman Su Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. ihe 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 


ney. 
wy Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. C 4 

— ights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 


Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
- James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Peprot, Carruth Suffrage 
. Carruth on \. 
A Duty of Women, by nces Power Cobbe. 
wee we pusenee Sa, Ween © G . 
oman Suffrage Man’s 
Ward Beecher. - 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
The Elective Franchise. 
Independence Day for Women. 
— nay eg and ‘eee Suffrage. 
en for Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Journnax Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Ap te Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govers- 
“a by _—. see) F. ae True Rep 

oman Su ssential to a True ublic, 

by Hon. Geo Fttoar 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell P . 

ual Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the “General 

Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. ' 

a Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
2. 

Woman 8u: . for and 
James deny ti rite 
Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas His . 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W: I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, > 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JournnaL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

beg yt gt packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
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ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
Diseases, Constipation and Biliousness. 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford &t., Bosten. | all Blood 


for double price. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
BEDFORD Park, LONDON, } 
* Fes. 24, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Sunday lectures of political, pro- 
gressive, and socialist clubs and societies, 
in London, afford evidence of the wave of 
free thought, reform and socialism that is 
now rising for better or for worse in this 
country. It is, however, a long way off 
yet from submerging this little nation of 
London, or removing the steady bul warks 
of the British Empire. 

Among the forty addresses of this kind 
given last Sunday, I find there were six 
women lecturers, viz. : Mrs. Sophie Bryant, 
D. Se., on “Cultivating the Intellect,” at 
the Central Liberal Club, North Islington ; 
Mrs. Annie Besant on ‘Blind and Open- 
eyed Scepticism,” Milton Hall, N. W. 
Branch, National Socialist Society; Miss 
Augusta Brown, **Women’s Trade-unions,” 
North Lambeth Libera] and Radical Club ; 
Miss Hughes (Cambridge), ‘‘Moral De- 
velopment of Girls After School,” Ethical 
Society, Essex Hall, Strand; Miss Amy 
Reade, “Sweating at Public Entertain- 
ments,’’ Cobden Club, Kensal Road, W.; 
Mrs. Thornton Smith, ‘Has Man a Soul?” 
Secular Hall, Plaistow. 

The friends of women’s suffrage are 
busy preparing memorials and petitions in 
support of Mr. Walter McLaren’s resolu- 
tion, to be moved in the House of Com- 
mons on the fourth of March. We intend 
to send a memorial from the women in 
Bedford Park. The terms of Mr. McLaren’s 
resolution are: 

‘That the exclusion of women, otherwise 
legally qualified, from voting in elections 
of members of Parliament, is injurious to 
those excluded, contrary to the principles 
of just representation, and to that of the 
laws now in force regulating the election 
of town and county councils, and all other 
local representative bodies.” 

A bazaar in support of the new Hospital 
for Women is to be held in April. One of 
the attractions is to be a Dressed Dolls’ 
Prize Competition. Twenty-four prizes 
are offered, and there are special classes to 
be formed for hospital nurses, for chil- 
dren, and for schools. 

A noteworthy alteration has just been 
made in the rules of the Old Water-color 
Society. Hitherto lady artists have been 
eligible as associate exhibitors only; but 
henceforth full membership will be open 
to them, for Mrs. Helen Allingham, who 
has been an associate for fifteen years, has 
been elected a member. Like the Royal 
Academy, the ‘told society” consists of 
forty members, their diplomas being 
signed by the Queen. Only one-eighth of 
the present associates are women. 

Here is an extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from the Shetland Isles, which has 
both ethnical and archzeological interest : 

‘*We had no fewer than four weddings 
here last week, and two of them were held 
according to the ancient customs of the 
the Islands, customs carried by the people 
from Scandinavia. It is long since I saw 
them, and I watched them with much in- 
terest. The first thing I saw was a num- 
ber of well-dressed young men, about 
twenty, walking in single file, and pre- 
ceded by a fiddler playing a Shetland air, 
toward the bride’s house, where the bride’s- 
maids had assembled about daylight. The 
bridegroom’s men had assembled at his 
house, at the same time, and had taken 
breakfast. The bridegroom and his men 
approached the bride’s house quietly and 
in perfect order, till they came within 
about twenty yards of the door. They 
then halted, and sent forward the young- 
est of their company to intimate their ar- 
rival. He merely opened the door, and 
then a person behind the door closed it. 
He returned to the company, and reported 
‘No admittance.’ They waited about five 
minutes, and then a shot was fired; all 
was quiet; another five minutes, and 
then another shot; another interval of 
silence, and then a third shot, accom- 
panied by a ringing cheer from the bride- 
groom and hismen. The doornow slowly 
opened, and out came the bride, followed 
in single file by her twenty bridesmaids, 
and walked slowly to the spot where the 
bridegroom and his men were standing. 
They were received with hats off and a 
cheer, and every lad had to kiss his lass. 
The bride’s movements were conducted ac- 
cording to the course of the sun. She re- 
turned to the house so as to form a circle. 
The ceremony is the lingering remains of 
the marriage by capture. The forms are 
similar to those which prevailed long be- 
fore history began, and they really are 
very pretty. 

‘‘After meeting on the green, they all en- 
tered the bride’s house, and then left for 
the manse to be married. The ceremony 
over, and the weather being fine, they take 
a walk, which attracts everybody. The 
bride and her maids are all beautiful- 
ly dressed in white. The men are also 
well dressed. Theirmovements are in har- 
mony, and it is really a pleasing sight. 
Formerly the wedding used to last three 
days, but they have now wisely shortened 
the time, and the company separate about 
=, The night is devoted to danc- 
ng. 

You will be pleased to hear that a review 
of that noble monumental work, ‘“The Life 
and Times of Wm. Lloyd Garrison,” by 
his sons, with copious extracts illustrat- 
ing his character and career, has just ap- 
peared in The Shetland News. Thus, as of 
old, to the “isles afar off, that have not 
heard of his fame, it is set as a sign amongst 





them,” and the praise of right principle 
and a brave and beautiful life goes forth 
to the ends of the earth. 

REBECCA MOORE. 


MISS HINDMAN IN CALIFORNIA. 


OAKLAND, CAL., FEB. 28, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Miss Matilda Hindman, of Pennsylvania, 
has had an earnest welcome from the 
White Ribboners of Oakland, California, 
and has delivered two interesting lectures 
on Woman Suffrage. She is a pleasing 
speaker, and riveted the attention of her 
audience from the beginning to the end 
of her logical address. ‘Those who vote 
are those who rule, and they choose men 
to represent them who are like-minded 
with themselves, and who make laws such 
as their constituents desire. There are 
ten million voters in America, she said, 
and four-fifths of these are good men; 
they could rule the nation if they would 
only stand together on moral questions. 
The two million of vicious voters, hold- 
ing together, have the balance of power. 
But let women—the more moral element 
of the community—be enfranchised, and 
all this would be changed. The fact that 
women are really more moral than men is 
seen by the statistics of our jails and 
prisons. There are 1,400 men in the 
prisons of California and only 20 womén; 
only one woman to seventy men. In 
Illinois State Prison, there are 1,600 men 
and only 19 women. We may safely say 
that ninety per cent. of the crime of the 
country is committed by men. Yet the 
men of Washington Territory voted that 
women should net vote because, if en- 
franchised, they would vote for the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic instead of for 
license. 

Miss Hindman thinks we must rely on 
constitutional enactments and not on legis- 
lative action to secure woman suffrage. 
Aliens, Indians and negroes have all been 
enfranchised by constitutional amend- 
ments State and National, which she re- 
gards as the only sure way. 

It is said women as a ruledo not want 
suffrage, but they do. Nine-tenths of 
them want the ballot and will use it. In 
Wyoming, more women vote than men in 
proportion to their number. Miss Hind- 
man made a powerful plea for aid for the 
Dakota campaign, saying, ‘*Their battle is 
yours. Woman suffrage next fall in Da- 
kota means suffrage sooner in California.” 
An effort will be made to send funds, which 
can be forwarded to Mrs. H. M. Barker, 
Huron, South Dakota. 

Miss Hindman has done valiant work in 
the Golden State, and made much suffrage 
sentiment. Your reporter has kindliest 
recollections of her work in Nebraska in 
1882, and was delighted to meet her still 
in harness. Miss Severance, our State W. 
Cc. T. U. Superintendent of Franchise, is 
pushing the work in every way, lending 
her own great enthusiasm to all who 
are interested in the cause. Emily Pitt 
Stevens, the noted lecturer, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Franchise for 
Alameda County W.C. T. U.—the banner 
county of the United States, having near- 
ly 1,400 members. One entire day of the 
annual county meeting will be devoted to 
woman suffrage, and prominent workers 
from all parts of the State will be present. 

M. G. C. EDHOLM. 
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“PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT” FOR 
MISSISSIPPI GIRLS. 


The trustees of the Mississippi Indus- 
trial Institute and College for Girls have 
made Mr. Chas. H. Cocke its president, 
and there is a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among the students and faculty, as well 
as among the friends of the Institute, who 
think it would be more appropriate that a 
girls’ school should be presided over by a 
woman. The Columbus Index expresses 
itself as follows on the subject: 


‘A competent set of gentlemen were se- 
lected as trustees who wisely determined 
that it should be presided over by a man. 
And so long as this is the case, and Mr. 
Cocke remains at its head, the friends of 
the college need have no fear that it will 
ever be under petticoat government, either 
from the young ladies matriculated there, 
or from woman suffragists or feminine 
cranks or antiquated men masquerading 
as old women in the outer world.” 


Strange to say, this courteous rebuke 
did not have a soothing effect upon Mis- 
sissippi women, but the reverse. The 
Mississippi White Ribboner makes the fol- 
lowing sensible and spirited reply : 


**We would like to ask with whom the 
Industrial Institute and College for the 
irls of Mississippi originated? History 
s recorded that it had its birth in the 
brain and heart of two women, Mrs. An- 
nie C. Peyton and Mrs. Hastings, who im- 
rtuned the ‘powers that be’ till the Leg- 
lature of Mississippi was willing to show 
somewhat of the liberality for the educa- 
tion of the girls of the State that it had 
always exercised for its sons. Sad, but 
true—‘Petticoats’ the mother of colleges as 
of men. 

‘“‘Women formed the Loan Associations 
that helped carry out the intention of the 
college to assist those who could not pay 
their own expenses; women have ably 








filled all its chairs of instruction; and it | 


is said with knowledge, from its beginning 
have planned and executed des affaires to 
which its masculine head found himself, 
not infrequently, unequal. ‘Thousands of 
women pay taxes for the support of this 
college, and every girl in it is some wom- 
an’s daughter, for whom she went down 
into the shadows of death, and who is sac- 
rificing at home that this girl may become 
a weelier and honored citizen, as well as a 
grateful daughter of the State. 
“There should be a woman 
the Industrial Institute and College. There 
is no more reason or justice in putting a 
man at its head than in making a woman 


resident of 





want for this purpose. ‘The Column is sent 
free to all réading-rooms, and to every edi- 
tor of a column ina local paper. Go to 
work to obtain space in your home paper, 
and the Column will come to help you sow 
the seed. LAURA M. JOHNS, 
President Kansas E. 8. A. 
Bae 


BOURBON COUNTY CONVENTION. 
The Bourbon County (Kan.) Equal Suf- 


| frage Association convened at Redfield, 


president of the A. & M., or Chancellor of | 
the University. Thousands of men and | 
| There was a paper by Mrs. E. A. Hough- 


women are asking all over the State, ‘ Vhy 
is a woman not president of that college?’ 
and other States have looked on with won- 
der that it is not the case. Far from hav- 
ing ‘no fear that it will ever be under pet- 
ticoat government,’ the friends of the col- 
lege are desiring that ‘petticoats’ shall in- 


vest even the presidential chair of the col- | 


lege, and will not rest content till this 
change is made. 
**With unlimited respect and esteem for 


Institute and College, who have certainly 
had its interests at heart, one word more 
should be said. At the last State Teach- 
ers’ Association it was brought out that 
there is not a practical educator in the 
board of trustees of any State school. It 
was unanimously resolved to memorialize 
the Legislature, to the end that education 
might have its representation on the State 
Educational Boards equally with the other 
professions. There are 618 more white 
female teachers than male, according to 
State Supt. Preston’s recent report. in the 
public schools of this State. By far the 


| larger number of its private schools are 


, conducted and taught by women. 


Wom- 


| en, therefore, have a wider knowledge of 





the educational interests of Mississippi 
than men. Women are best qualified by 
experience to judge of the educational 
needs of girls, as men are best able to de- 
cide as to their own necessities. ‘Therefore 
‘it stands to reason’ that a woman should 
not only be president of the Industrial In- 
stitute and College, but that women should 
represent their sex and interests on its 
board of trustees. Mississippi in such 
action would follow the precedent of many 
other States in placing women on their 
school boards, and sustain her reputation 
for leadership in fair-minded action toward 
her women.” 
—_ — --# ee _— — 


NORSK FEST-DAG. 


The following correspondence explains 
itself : 


To Misses Alwina J. Noa and Theodora H. Neil- 
sen, originators of the beautiful study of Nor- 
way, called the Norsk Fest-dag : 

You are appreciatively requested to re- 
peat this unique and charming educational 
entertainment in the interest of such 
worthy object as you may select. 

(Signed. ) 

J.Q, A. Brackett. 

Louise Chandler Moulton, 

Thomas W. Higginson, 

John D. Long, 

Edward Everett Hale, 

Emily P. Hale, 

Elliott Brackett, 

Elmer H. Capen, 


Alexander H, Rice, 
Thomas N. Hart, 
Oliver Ames, 


Rufus 8. Frost, 

John Orth, 

Mrs. John Orth, 
Moses True Brown, 
O. P. Gifford Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. O. P. Gifford, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
H. Bernard Carpenter, And others. 


Boston, Feb, 20, 189. 





To His Excellency J. Q. A. Brackett, Hon. 
Alexander H. Rice, Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Hon. Thomas N. Hart, Col. Thomas 


Wentworth yy Mrs. Emily P. Hale, | 


Hon. John D. Long, Hon. Oliver Ames, Rev. 

Edward E. Hale, and others: 

Dear Friends: We thank you for your 
kind and appreciative request, and are 
pleased to announce that we have arranged 
to repeat the entertainment under the aus- 

ices and for the benefit of the Citizens’ 
aw and Order League of Massachusetts, 
at the Hollis Street Theatre, on Thursday 
and Friday, April 17 and 18, 1890, at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon. We are to add 
many new features, still further illustrat- 
ing the interesting life of the people of 
Norway, and shall spare no pains to merit 
the estimable opinion which you have ex- 
pressed of our efforts. The presence of 
the eminent Norwegian author, H. dH. 
Boyesen, will, we believe, add much to the 
public interest in the repetition of the en- 
tertainment. Very respectfully yours, 
ALWINA J. NOA. 
THEODORA H. NEILSEN. 
Boston, March 13. 


——-—— + @e-— — —— 


TO KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS. 


SALINA, KAN., MARCH 10, 1890. 
The work for woman’s enfranchisement 
has never had such a chance to obtain help 
easily as the Woman’s Column affords. So 


_R. W. 
the able board of trustees of the Industrial | Fielder, Dr. 








Feb. 15, the president, Dr. Sarah C. Hall, 
of Fort Scott, in the chair. Prayer was 
offered by Mr. C. J. Fielder, of Redfield. 


ton, a poem by Miss Rose Daughters, re- 
ports of the auxiliaries at Berlin, Fort 
Scott, Marmaton, Square Top, Uniontown, 
Fulton and Hammond; a dialogue by 
Meliville Bowers and Mrs. R. Shelton, 
and essays and addresses by Rev. Sarah L. 
Stoaer, Miss Geiievieve Lel Hawley, Dr. 
J. N. MeWharf, of Fort Scott, Mr. C. J. 
Luse, Dr. Sarah C. 
Hall and Squire Williams. Many of the 
addresses, etc., were tributes to Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, and a telegram of congratu- 
lation on her seventieth birthday was sent 
her by the convention. Rev. Sarah L. 
Stoner, who was about to leave the county, 
gave in her resignation as vice-president, 
and Mrs. Mollie Crouch was elected to fill 
her place. After various resolutions of 
thanks, the convention adjourned to meet 
at Uniontown the last Thursday in May. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or en mg. powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Any lady or gen- 
D tleman can have 
them. Send for 


Circular to Dealbant Giove Co., 33 Winter St., Boston. 


SOME EASTER BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY 
and Other Poems. By ROBERT BROWNING. Edit- 
ed by Heloise E. Hersey. 16mo, white, gilt edges, $1. 

One can hardly find a pleasanter path to the heart of 
meowaing® poetry than an Easter reading of his 
glorious Easter triumph-song. 

EGGS: FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT THEM. Com- 
piled by Anna Barrows. 16mo, $1.00; gilt edges, $1.25. 

A quaint summary of all that is known or believed 
or fancied about the egg; especially interesting for the 

Lenten and Easter season. 

SEVEN EASTER LILIES. By ELvA M. BAKER. 
12mo, $1.25. New Edition. 

A story for girls, pure, sweet and full of encourage- 
ment, and calcula’ to exert a wide influence, 

ON EASTER DAY. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 2c. 

AN EASTER ROSE. By SARAH P. KELLOGG. 2c, 

SUNSHINE, A Prize Poem by KATHARINE LEE 
BATES. 35 cents, 

EASTER LILIES. Compiled by Mrs, E, R. Farr- 
CHILD. 2% cents. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HER MOTHER’S BIBLE. By “Pansy.” Cloth, 
50 cents. 

“Mother’s Bible will be worth a fortune to my 
children,” Mrs. Selmser said. So it was, and almost 
literally. But, probably, the best things it did were 
just those any other Bible would have done—in driving 
away temptation, inspiring heart-bravery and a for- 
giving spirit. 











| A LITTLE SERVANT. By GRACE LIVINGSTON, 


| ities for g 


excellent a weekly paper, brim-full-of meat, | 


—not an inch of waste in it—could never, 
except under exceptional circumstances, 


be furnished for so smal] a sum as twenty- | 


five cents a year. Such a paper, coming 
into a home each week, is sure to do good 
work for ‘‘the cause.” I hope the local 
auxiliaries of the Kansas E, 8. A., and the 
suffrage societies of the United States gen- 
eraliy, will consider the advantages this 
paper offers, send for samples, and get up 
clubs for it. Take it to lend to your neigh- 
bors. If you havea friend who is yet in 
the darkness of unbelief in regard to our 
gospel, send twenty-five cents to Alice 
Stone Blackwell, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., and have the Woman’s Column sent 
to the unbeliever every week for fifty- 
two weeks. You can do no more effec- 
tive work for woman suffrage than just 
this. Certainly you can in no other way do 
so much with so little money. If you can 
secure even a very small space in your 





author of “A Chautauqua Idyl.” Cloth, 50 cents. 


The little girl whose simple story is here told was 
called “God's little servant” by her as. because of 
the faithful work she did for her Master, in her own 
innocent wen It is a dainty ption of the possibil 

in child-life, tenderly and sweetly told. 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. F. 
RAFFENSPERGER, author of “Patience Preston, 
M.D.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“The efforts and experiences of the Raeburn Girls 


are as tatqreging as a story as they are valuable as an 
example.”—Portland Transcript, 





A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. By FRANCES 
C. SPARHAWK, author of “Little Polly Blatchley.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The awakened interest in the “Nation’s wards” is 
here shown in its most earnest and practical workings. 
The book is worthy to stand beside “Ramona.” 

AIDS TO ENDEAVOR, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; 
gilt edges, $1.00. 

a edition called for within two months of first 

Be. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS. 
Special edition of third volume, March, in half 
white, $1.00; now ready. 





The current number of WIDE AWAKE contains 
the opening chapters of “Bony and Ban,” a new serial 
story by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, and a number of 
pleasant surprises. Look out for them. Our other 
magazines BABYLAND, PANSY and OUR 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN are as bright as 
ever; yes, brighter than ever, for Progress is our 
watchword. Copies of bound volumes for 1889 are still 
in stock. BABYLAND, 75 cts. PANSY, $1.25; OUR 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 1.235; WIDE AWAKE, 2 
vols., $1.50 each. Those who desire to secure them 
should send early orders. 





For sale at the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by 


local newspaper, you will find the Column | D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


contains just exactly the material you 


BOSTON. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—On Monda 

March 17, at 4 P. M., Rev. Nicholas P. Gilman will 
ive an address on ‘‘Women and the Profit-Sharing 
ovement.” Club Tea at 6.30. 





Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
98 Boylston St.—Sunday, March 16, at 3 P. M.’ Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman; subject, ‘The Republic of Col- 
ombia and Bogota; Personal Experience.”’ 





Tourists’ Guide. — Tourists visiting Boston for 
special sight-seeing, and wishing to explore all pub- 
lic and historical places of interest will be favored 
by employing Mrs. Janette Hodson, 17 Linden St., 
South Boston. Send for information, etc. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 


| may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 


| accommodat 








or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desiring to 

visit some or New York can secure first-class 

ons at low rates in a private family 

on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 

A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 

train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 








For Sale—School—in one of the principal cities 
of Southern California. A very desirable oppor- 
tunity for a lady wanting to open work in California. 
For particulars of income and expenses, terms of 
sale, ete., address Miss ISABELLA G. OAKLEY, 
Santa Barbara, California. 





The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. ‘To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. 8. HATCH, Manager. 





Superfiuous Hair permanently removed from 
the face, neck, arms, breast, or between the eye- 
brows, by electricity. This is not a preparation, but 
is a delicate operation whereby every coarse hair is 
absolutely destroyed without injury to the skin, and 
with but slight discomfort to the patient; hair 
moles and warts pare cured; consultation 
free and confidential at office, and sealed circulars 
sent on receipt of stamp. Mrs. BLAKE, 1682 Wash 
ington Street. 


Private Board in Florida.—If you want a nice, 

= place to board this winter in Florida, address 

or terms and map showing location, Mrs. MAGGIE 
Soto Co., Fiorida. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 
Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 





J.Cross, Liverpool, 











Corns and Bunions cured by Mrs. Dr. J. Sem- 
mes, 28 years’ practice. Manicure, 75c. Hair treated 
for baldness. 41 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 2-3. 





OTICE.—THE WITNESS, Frankfort, Ky., a 64- 
column monthly pengaaine, devoted to Woman 
Suffrage, will appear in April. Sample copy, 5 cts. 





he GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 

a Laundress — with — to educate, 
may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 
SHIMER, MT. CARROLL SEMINARY,Carroll Co., Il. 
Send references with application. 


COWLES “42prrinoah 819 Boston 7 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MaJor, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH. 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and L[llustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 


THIs great publication 
should be read by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land. 


It is a magazine devoted 
to healthful and artistic 
clothing for women and 
children, to subjects of gen- 
eral interest to both sexes, 
to the cultivation of physical 
beauty and excellence, and 
to all of the artistic phases 
of refined and intellectual 

e. 








It employs the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide 
to artistic and social culture. 
to the laws of health and 
hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develo 
and enjoy their own possi- 
bilities of health, grace and 
beauty. 

It is now publishing a 
series of articles on Physi- 
cal Culture,running through 
the entire year, which are 
of the greatest importance 
to women. 


The Boston Traveller says: 
“Mrs, Miller makes of this 
p 2riodical one that no wom- 
an can afford to be without. 
It discusses all matters of 
health, dress and etiquette 
from the most advanced and 
highest ideal standards.” 
Subscription price, $2.50. Single copies, 25c, 

THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20- 
page illustrated paper, only 20 cents per year. Single 
copies 5 cents. 

THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 

363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“THE CANFIELD FABRIC 


A production of the Canfield Rubber Co, from 
Rubber and Cotton, by processes and machinery 
exclusively their own. It is perfectly imper- 
vious to water, highly absorbent, 
soft as kid, elastic and piiabie, and rea- 
dily cleansed by washing. 

From “The Canfield Fabric” are manufac- 
tured the popular 


“CANFIELD SPECIALTIES ” 

1, “The Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shield.” The oniy res 
Mable dress shicid in the 
World........ soonseoe cee . 

2.“The Canfield Diaper.” 
The only article of its kind 
that affords perfect pro- 
tection without barmful 
BOGUS, «0.00. 20200 evcccess §5c, 

8. ‘** The Canfield Bib.” The 
only bib that is thoroughly 
waterproof, with highly 
absorbent qualities, napenes 25c. 

4. “The Canfield Crib and 
Bed Sheets.” The only water- 
proof sheet that is free from 
objectionable features... $1.25 

The Fabric and Specialties 
are for sale by all first-clas¢e 
nf Goods Stores, or sent by 

ail on receipt of above price® 

Any lady furnishing her 
addrvss, and stating wher 
this advertisement was seen, 
will receive by return. mai! 
a set of miniature samples Ot 
“The Canfield Specialties.” 


Address, 
Canfield Rubber Co. 
86 Leonard St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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